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¢. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 


Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the lowest possible prices. 


SABLE, SEAL, MINK, 


In great varieties, including 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


Of all grades and styles. 


e e 
Fur Trimmings 
In very large assortment, of 
description. 


502-504 BROADWAY, WY. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICES— NO, 166 BROADWAY, AND EIGHTH 
AVENUE, Corner HTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $150,000 
Assets, - - $280,000 


DIRECTORS : 
T. J, Coleman, 
William Moir, 
D. 8. Jarvis, 
Israel Minor, 
Warren B. >age, 
John J. Searing. 


WILLIAM WINSLOW, President. 
JOHN J. SEARING, Vice-Presid't. 


William Winslow, 
Stephen W. Jones, 
Richard Ke'lly, 
Gilbert Oakley, 
Isaac Hendrix, 


Ebenezer Hill, 
Henry Du Bo’s, 
J. M. Chapman, 
Andrew Ward, 
Peter A. Welch, 


~| Wu. McArtuuer, Esq., 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, — 
Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Inties and South America ; 
ilso C.rcu_ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls cal- 

and ether ing business transacted. 








Greenebaum Brothers & Oo.,, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STHREET.,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


{NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 





(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 

needle Street ; 
No. 34 Old Bond Street; 
Nos. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
No. 25 Ladgate Hill; 

219 & 221 Edgware Road; 

6 & ? Lowndis Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


£1,200,000 0 0 


£600,000 0 0 
£170 000 0 6 


HEAD OFFICE, | 
( 

BRANCH | fo 
OFFICES. * Nos. 

Nos. 
Susscripep CapiTaL___- 

(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Patp-up Capita. 
Reservep Funp 


Directors 


Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. {Joaquin De Manewa Esq, 
Anprew Lawrie, Esq. Wititam Simpson, Esq. 
Rouert Lioyp, Esq. \JonatHan Tuoxp, Esq. 
\Jamus E. Vanwer, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Georox Young, Esq. 
Ws. Macnavontan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Atraep Geonos Kennepr. 


Secreary—C. J. Wourn, 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- | 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, | 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- | 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates en daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- | 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credite | 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


— — ———_———— 
_ NEW YORK BANKERS, | 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1ssuR 

CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD, 


TRAN3FERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAOUIFIO COAB8T. 


NOOOURECETVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZEHE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 








WALTER T. HATCH, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN BXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BONDS AND GOLD. 

















__ NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 
BROWN BROTHERS & 60 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Ded/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘tering for use in 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO [SSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
CilS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXUHNANGE ON GREAT BRITATY AND 


(RELAND. 


HORTOAGE NDR. 





POS TPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 

Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 

BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exuzarrion Oo., 

authorized by the Legislature of the State of 

New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1374. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan, 4th, 1875. 

Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 





Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit , at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 
Bankers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


—" . 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES a mecmened EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
changeon PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 





AUG. 3. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 








Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription of geueral Banking Business 
transacted. 





JACOB DW BOIS, Secretary. 


| Railroad Secarities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 





The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
| Gieciose the transaction of any of ite eustemnore 


18 WALL 8TREET, N, Y. 
















Just Published : 


Piano at Home. 


A large collection of the best 


FOUR-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book is better fitted for ‘* Home” Musical en ertain- 
ment than this. Beginners can play the eacter ducts. 
Advanced players and teachers need not to be told that 
practice with four hands is the very best to acquire 
“time’’ ani “certainty.” Practice in the “Piano at 
Home” is nothing but a continual pleasure. : 

250 pages, tull sheet music size. In boards, $2.50 ; 
cloth, $3.00 ; full gilt, $4.00. 





For Cuorns: THE LEADER. Price, $1.38, 
For sinoine Scuoors; THE SONG MONAKCH, 75 ects 





THE EMERSON METHOD, 


For REED ORGANS. 


By L. 0. Emenson and W. 8S. B, Marnews, 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales, studies, volun- 
taries, interludes, quartets, songs, and other pieces in 
Bo All well arranged by skilful hands. Price, 
2.50. 


For Cnoms: PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK, 41.50, 
For Quarter Cuoms; THOMAS’ QUARTETS, $2.50, 


Specimen copies sent post-paid, for retail prise, 





CHAS, I, DITSON & 00 
711 Broadway, N. ¥, 





OLIVER DITSON & OO., 
Beaton, 











THE ALBION. 








Scribner’s Monthly, 
“The Great National Magazine,” 


enters upon a new year (its ninth volume) with the No- 
vember number, with broader plans and lar; rer enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has main 
tained from the first, to demonstrate itself to be the | 
br.ghtest, the strongest, the most beautiful and in every | 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
During the year it will pre-ent such marvels of illustra~ 
tive engraving as no popular magazine has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen lite men and women of 
America. Among tbe attractive features of the year will 
be a NFW SERIAL NOVEL, 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 

pens on 


“AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including descriptive papers on American cities, will o 

in January with a narrative of WESLERN DISCOVE. Y 
AND ADVENTURE, by Mojor Powett, whose descent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous we of 
Western travel. This series wiil rivai “ THE GREAT 
SOUTH" papers in the magnificence of its illustrations, 
a possessing greater variety and wider interest. 
Also another illustrated series : 


‘ ) ’ . : 
“‘A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,’ 
Six articles recounting the experience of a well-known 
American er and engineer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I.) during a tour theough 
some of the less frequented parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 187 

A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by French 
Artists, will appear durmg the year. 
“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 
r, “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” Junes 
“Seane’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustia- 
vivns. A story, by SAXE HOLM, 

“MY TOURMALINE,” 
begins in November, and will run for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter a by leading American and Eng.ish Story 


Writers. e Magazine will contiaue to hold its pre- 
eminence in this regard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretofore, employ the 


ablest pens in both Kurope ‘and America, HOME AND 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCKIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOMN W. LEGGF, 
ee ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


¥Elarrison’ = 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 


Brooklyn, L. I., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PARIS Fasnrons. 

Letters to be addressed, 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


Can bo cutased with a plese g xactly fitted be os Due 
spot, so perf-ct, and with work so ingeniously contriv: 
as to opp each hair just issuing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect — 
Haimless, reliable, inst N 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad d ves, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


























SOCIETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, will be mado more attractive, useful and 
valuable in its influence on the social lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
a be and there will be greater variety in 
this 

SCR BNER'S. MONTHLY, by the verdict of toth the 
English and the American p.ess, is ‘The Best of all the 
Monthtes.” 

The Eight Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute an 
illustrated Library of more than 6,000 octavo pages. 
— coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 

rly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a ‘Thou- 
sand Sepa.ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wish nearly Two Thousand Ilustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subscriptions. No other opportunity 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 
We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address inthe United States (charges paid), with one 
ear’s subscription, for #20; the same (charges not paid), 
16. The eight vols., in extra libri ary style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for $25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20, 
The Postage on all New Subscriptions will be Prepaid 
by us. The Subscription Price of Scribner's Monthly is 
4 ayear. Scribuer’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


$ SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway New York. 














“WATERS? CONCERTO ) PARLOR OR ORGANS 


are the 





ORC A N 8: Ie, aRiCal 

aream athe bes 

ma great combine Pont ¥ 

wil at volume tone, itable 

ALO OR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HALL. 
WA ATERS’ New al HANGS 
have grent ate and a fine singing tone, 
wih All modern imere vements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These 0: ne nd 
ianos cre warranted for 6 ycars. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW forcash or aasenem, 
and balance in ee gam pay- 


instruments tak 
in enenameee AGEN’ — 
County inte U.S. = 














W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or 


W. A; Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oji 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, beast: 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting | te wei, Whiskers, or 


without ¢ at the fac- 
tory. No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
for them. 














THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hicuest Ornper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED AT 
THE ExposirTIon. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Highe 
Prize. 


A FEW GoopD REASONS : 
1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Testep and secure¢ 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect tock sritcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Nowwetess and Rapiv —bes 
combination of qualities. 
#.—Dvraute—Kuns for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
& superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
Stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any specd. Mas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
§$.—Constavetion most careful and Fixisurp. It is 


manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan 


ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 




















N. Y. New York Office NO & MADISON SQUARB 


(Kerre’s Burnie), 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RIOT PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEA P, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


eweer Willay und Navsan Streets, NEW YORK, 


Ee Sent hon and laid jree of charge. ge} 


EDUCATION. 
CEARLIER INSTITUTE. 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. ¥. Boarding ani 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepored for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and oy Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpawed for location and veutilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on 
THE BIBLE; 








Sevtember 14th, 


the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares p pees ofall a ome for Business or College. Re 
opens on S) R lith, 1874. 

Ten Students pao! College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-kee <ping. French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, and al glish Branches thoroughly 
taught io Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 

@@~ Circulars at Bookstores, and at th e Institute. 





~| Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bearding School for Girls at York, Pa, 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo. N-Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Kvery effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 








Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Forrian Lanauagrs anp Drawina FORM 
ExXTRa (HAKGES 
For further information apply to the Motwer Suprrion, 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER QUUN'Y, N. Y- 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
PO UGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 

A first-class Boarpine Scnoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 


Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED 


Mount Pleasant Military ny 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


Tho course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
a. tlementary, Mathematical 
English Stadies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organised Military Department 
Riding-Seheol with Well-Trained Horses 

‘Symnasium Xe. 

Will re-open. on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING §:NG, N Y. 














__ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, Vv. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Jutstanding Premi Jarl, 


1873.ccccccccceccsoccseoesees $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
ompany has issued no Policies, 
—_ en Cargo and Freight for the 











Voyag ge. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
Re eee cssorecocstorensorcocesnons 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, an 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same oa agg 319 43 
Keturn Premiums....$4l, 
THE COMPANY HAS man FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.....scceeseee 947 33 
Jnited States and other stocks.. “AHO, 895 33 
#ans on Stocks, drawing intcrest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 








$749 993 11 
‘remium Notes and Bills deceivavle....... 117 087 O04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated At.ree cocccccscccseccsececoes 


Total Assets... secccscccsecseceseoces $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega| representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
jrd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
fuk COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled to > extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of & HIRIY-FIVE PER 
CEN @-. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 2\st, 1873, which may be 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
‘ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next, 

By order of the Board, 

TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 

FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G .D. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
a.c. Pe ee JOHN R WALLER, 
A. S. WILLIAM A. HALL, 
wM cs BLODGETT 
JOUN A, ar 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, 


EY 

FERDINAND A, BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
MENRY D. ROLPH, 

ICE, dOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT ‘B STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
A, AUGUSTUS Low, HENRY G. De FOREST 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 


- M. 
a. C. SOUTHWIC kK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES Ps LEAYLOR, 
ADAM T 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHEL TREET, \¥. ¥., 


NEW YORK, Jan’ 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATE ‘MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitted 
im conformity with the pro /imons of its Charter: 
Premiums ou! ing December 3\st, 1872. $323,387 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........1!,420,627 33 


Total Premiums...o. s+. ccceeeeseeee+$l,i 3,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873..... +00... $1,497,054 08 
Paid during the same period : 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions 
Re tesunenes pe luterest. ae ~ 88 
Return of tremiums........ +++ 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivale.t for scrip dividend 
and Ju-y interest on =tock ... $5,925 77 
Che Asseis of the Company on the 3lst De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in banks........- secsecessoessesee 44,118 OL 

United States, State ‘and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on see eeccccercccce co 295,444 OD 
Interest on Investments due aimed coeccoee 4,49 50 

Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COMECHION ce seecrecccereceescecereessese 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salv. ige ‘due the company.. 45,620 Wo 
$1,018,954 44 


Resotven, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE \5 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 


representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
February next. 


TRUST£LES: 


FRANCIS ~~ ened 
AARON L, REID, 
JOHN P. WOOD: 
GEO. W. = 
HENRY EYRE, 
JOSEPH SLAGG. 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WIL LETS, 


JAMES FREELAND, 
3AMUE! WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM watt, 


.F 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
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{ From the Spectator.| 
The Soul as a Bird of Passage. 
By Emity Preirren. 


My soul is like some cage-born bird, that hath 
A restless prescience--howsvever won - 
Of a broad pathway lea ing to the sun, 
With promptings of an oft-reproved faith 


In sunward yearnings. Stricken tho’ her breast, 
And faint her wing with beating at the bar 
Ot sense, she iooks beyond out-lying stars, 
And only in the Infinite sees rest 


Sad soul! if ever thy desire be bent 

Or broken to thy doom, and made to share 
The ruminant’s beatitnde—contert, 

Chewing the cud of knowledge, with no care 


For germs of life within—the: will I say: 
Thou art not cag’d, but fitly st.t'd in clay! 


The Good Old Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
Avtruor or “Rooxwoop,” “ War 'Tyier, or Noses 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC, 


PAR? III, 
CHAPTER IX, 


(Continued trem our last.) 

“ Be advised by me and go back. There is yct time 
—I will help you to retreat.” 

“T have no intention of retreating, Sir John,” replied 
Seymour. ‘You can guess why | have brought his 
majesty here.” 

“You have brought him to your own destruction,” 
muttered the constable. ‘‘ Fly instantly if you would 
save yourself.” 

“ You think to frighten me,” rejoined Seymour, ‘‘ but 
T am not to be turned from my purpose.” 

“The gates are closed—it is too late, 
And he moved on toward the king. 

Edward rode on towards the palace, where he dis- 
mounted, and, attended by the admiral and the constable 
entered the building. 

The palace had a gloomy air, being almost unoccupied 
at the time, but a large fire was lighted in the great tapes- 
tried chamber, to which they proceeded, and gave it a 
more cheerful look. 

Having warmed himself for a moment at the fire, Ed- 
ward turned to his uncle, who was standing at a little 
distance from him, and observed: 

“You have something to say to us, gentle uncle. 
Was it necessary that we should come to the Tower to 
hear it ?” 

“Your majesty will judge,” rejoined the admiral. 
“The real motive of my bringing you here shall now be 
disclosed. I would have you in a place of safety, where 
you can issue your decrees without coercion. At White- 
hall you were under the control of the lord protector and 
his officers. Here you can do as you please. Onco be- 
fore I made an effort to free you from your uncle’s thral- 
dom. I was baffled then, but I shall not be baffled now, 
if your majesty will but stand firm—and never had you 
more need of firmness than at the present juncture.” 

“I will summon up all my resolution when I know for 
what emergency it is required,” suid Kdward, regarding 
him fixedly. 

“Listen to me, sire, and rest satisfied that the state- 
ments I am about to make to you can be fully substan- 
tiated. Since your august father’s death all acts and 
appointments have been made by his executors. By 
them a president has been appointed, invested with al- 
most sovereign powers, under the title of lord protector 
by them and by the protector, councils have been held 
and affairs of stateadministered, But all their authority 

was derived from the royal testament.” 

“True. The king my father ordained that the sixteen 
persons whom he named as executors should form the 
privy counciJ, and execute all the authority of the 
crown during my winority.” 

“Your royal father so intended, sire, but—~ ” 

“ But what ?” demanded Edward. 
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said Gage. 


tentions been fully carried out 
“ Listen to me, sire. The king your father had his 
will carefully prepared and written out, but being of a 





“ Have not his in-| 
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on it are likewise void. There are no executors, no 
privy councils, no lord protector. Failing the will, the 
crown und all authority attached to it devolve upon the 
king’s undoubted heir, your majesty. You are uncon- 
trolled by guardians or executors.” 

“But is my uncle, the lord protector, aware of this 
fatal defect in the testament ?” demanded Edward. 

‘Aware of it!” cried Seymour. “”I'was by his con- 
trivances that the will was stamped. All his hopes of 
| power and aggrandizement were based upon this docu- 
ment, and finding himself bereft of them by the king’s 
neglect, he took this desperate means of remedying the 
error. He was aided in the fraudulent proceeding by 
Dr. Butts, whose conscience, borne down by the weight 
of his henious crime, could only be relieved before his 
death, by a written confession, which cunfession is in my 
custody, and shall be laid before your majesty.” 
| “'This is a dreadful accusation to bring against your 
| brother, my lord,” observed Edward. ‘“ But you say 
you can substantiate it.” 

“In all particulars. Butts’s confession is most ample. 
Sir John Gage and myself entered the royal chamber 
the moment after the will was stamped, and we can both 
testify to the king’s appearance. He must have been 
long insensible. Was it not so, Sir John ?” he added to 
the constable, who was standing at arcspectful distance. 

“T cannot deny it,” replied Gage. 

“This is sad indeed,” observed Edward. 

OTs t ie wrong, and must be set right,” pursued 
the admiral, “To that endI have brought your majesty 
hither. The lord protector must be hurled from his 
place—the council dismissed. Leave the management 
of the business to me. Popular disturbances may occur, 
but by the energetic measures which I propose to adopt, 
they will be speedily quelled. Your majesty must con- 
sent to remain within the Tower till allis over. At 
most, ’twill be only a few days’ restraint, and you will 
then enjoy a freedom such as you have not as yet ex- 
perienced.” 

“Then you would not have me go back to Whitehall ?” 

“ Not till the work be done, sire,” replied the admiral. 


“ Here, in the event of tumult, or of any desperate at- 
tempt on the part of the protector or his fautors to ob- 
tain possession of your person, you will be io pertect 
safety. Ihave prepared a mandate for your signature, 
empowering me toact for you. This is all the authority 
I need.” 

And he produced a scroll and laid it before the king. 

At this moment Sir Johu Gage, who had hitherto re- 
mained standing ata respectful distance, advanced and 
said, “It is time I should interfere Your majesty must 
not sign that mandate.” 

“Must not sign it, Sir John!” exclaimed the admiral. 
**Do you dare to dictate to your sovercign.” 

“ At such a moment I dare advise him. As to you, 
my lord, I am bound to tell you that you stand on the 
brink of a precipice, from which another step will plunge 
you headlong.” 

“You are thinking of the lord protector, not of me, 
good Sir John,” rejoined the admiral, in a contemptuous 
tone. 

“ His highness has a firmer footing than you suppose, 
my lord,” replied the constable. “ But you have 
spoken of a confession by Dr. Butts. Can you produce 
it?” “I can,” replied the admiral, searching the 
velvet bag depending from his girdle. “ Ha! it is gone.” 

“That is unlucky, my lord,” observed the constable. 
“The production of the confession might have set all 
doubts at rest.” 

“ Have you any doubts of the truth of my stateme t, 
Sir John ?” cried Seymour, fiercely. 

“Such a terrible accusation ought not to be made 
without proof,” observed the constable. 

«That is true,” said the king. 

“The document has been abstracted from my person,” 
cried Seymour. 

“ Again I say its loss.is unlucky—most unlucky—for 
such a document might have helped you at your need. 
My lord, let me urge you to throw yourself upon the 
king’s protection, and implore his grace. Without it, 
you are utterly lost.” 

“ What mean you, Sir John ?” cried Seymour fiercely. 
“ Have you betrayed me ?” 

“You have been betrayed—but not by me,” replied 
the constable. ‘The lord protector and the council are 
here. I warned you when you entered the Tower. But 
you would not listen to me.” 

“Fly, dear uncle !—fly, while there is yet time,” cried 
| Edward. 

“ Flight is impossible, sire,” said the constable. “If 

| the admiral leaves this roomhe will be arrested. Guards 
are placed within the ante-chamber and in the corridor, 

|and all the outlets of the fortress are closed by the lord 
| protector’s command.” 

| There was a brief and terrible pause. 








Notwithstand- 


somewhat changeful temper, he delayed the signing of ing the extreme peril in which he stood, the admiral’s 


it till too late.” 


* Too late!” exclaimed Edward, in amazement. “Was 


not the will signed ?” 


“Tt was stamped while his majesty was incapable of| Seymour, shall not be arrested. 


courage did not desert him, and he seemed to be pre- 
| paring for a desperate effort. “At last the king spoke. 
“ Sir John Gage,” he said resolutely, ‘‘ my uncle, Lord 


D’ye mark what I say, 


“ Alas, siro! you ask more of me than I can perform,” 
rejoined the Constable. 

“The lord protector is omnipotent here. You hear 
that, sire,” cried Seymour “Tis as I told you. The 
lord protector is everything—your majesty nothing. I 
would have delivered you from this bondage, but I must 
ee with my life for my devotion to you.” 

“ You shall not fall into his power if I can prevent it, 
uncle,” rejoined Edward. “ Sir John Gage, on your al- 
~~ command you to obey me. Aid the admiral 
to fly.” 

— Beseech you, sire, to forgive,” cried the. constable, 
flinging himself at the king’s feet. ‘“ I cannot—dare not 
obey you.” 

“Dare not, Sir John. 
mission from you.” 

“ My head would pay the penalty of such violation of 
myduty. ‘That I will freely give. But I cannot assist 
treason and rebellion. A wairnt has been issued by 
the council for the admiral’s arrest, and I dare not oppose 
it.” 

“Sir John,” continued the king, authoritatively. “I 
command you to set him free.” 

“ But, sire = 

“I will have no refusal. If the Tower gates are shut 
in the lord protector’s name, cause them to be opened in 
mine. Let him go forth.” 

“It will be useless, sire. My orders will be disobey- 
ed. ‘The guard will refuse to open the gates.” 

“ Not if you show them my signet,” he replied,jtaking 
the ring from his finger, and giving it to the constable. 

“T will obey your majesty.” said Sir John Gage, ris- 
ing; “ but only on the condition that the admiral pledges 
me his word, that, ifI set him free, he will relinquish 
his designs against his brother.” 

“Twill give no such pledge,” eried Seymour, fiercely. 
“Tt is for you to obey the king’s orders, Sir John, and 
not to impose conditions,” 

“Waste no moro time in these objections, Sir Johv,” 
said Fdward, “ bat do as I command you. You are in 
no danger. My signet will protect you.” 

“‘T heed not the danger,” said the constable. 
your majesty will have it so, I obey.” 

“ Give me my horse, Sir John. Go with me to the 
gates—that is all 1 need,” cried Seymour. 

“ T know not if I can find your steed,” replied the con- 
stable. Most probably your escort has been dispersed. 
Orders, I know, were given to that effect.” 

“But my palfrey must be there,” cried Kdward. 
‘Take that, or any horse you can obtain. Go—go!—we 
shall have them here.” 

““We cannot pass through the ante-chamber; ’tis 
guarded, as I have said,” remarked the constable, step- 
ping toward the side of the room, where, raising a pieco 
of tapestry, he disclosed a secret door. 

. a my gracious liege!” cried Seymour, with 
a profound obeisance to his royal nephew. “You shall hear 
from me ere long.” 

With this, he passed through the secret door with the 
constable, and the hanging fell to its place. 

Scarcely had the king time to seat himself, when the 
great door was thrown open, and the lord protector, fol- 
lowed by Warwick and the rest of the council, entered 
the room. Behind the latter came a guard of halber- 
diers, at the head of which was Ugo Harrington. As 
tonishment and dismay were painted on the countenances 
of the whole party, when it was discovered that the king 
was alone. Somerset could not conceal his rage and dis- 
appointment. 

“ Where is the traitor ?” he cried, furiously. 

“Tf your highness refers to the lord admiral,” re- 
plied the king, calmly, “he is gone, under my sale- 
guard. I have charged Sir John Gage to see him 
safely out of the Tower.” 

“Sir John will answer to the council and to myseif 
for this gross disobedience to our orders,” rejoined the 
protector. “ He knew that a warrant had been issued 
for the admiral’s arrest.” 

“ He obeyed my orders,” said Edward, with dignity, 

“ Your majesty is not aware of the heinous offenses 
of which the admiral has been guilty, or you would 
never have aided his escape,” said the protector. 

“ Are those who make these accusations against him 
themselves free from guilt?” rejoined Edward, 
sternly. 

“ What would your majesty insinuate ?” cried the 
protector. 

“ We shall find more fitting opportunities of speak- 
ing our mind,” said Edward. “ Meantime, your high- 
ness will do well to examine your own breast, and see 
that nothing be hidden within it which you would 
blush to have drawn forth.” 

Somerset looked embarrassed, and knew not what 
reply to make, At this juncture, the Karl of War- 
wick advanced toward him, and said in a low tone, 
“ While we talk, the admiral escapes. If he gets out 
of the Tower, an insurrection will assuredly take 
| place, and then I will answer for none of our heads.” 
| “ What is to be done?” replied Somerset, in the 

same tone. “ The king has set him free.” 

“ Teed not that,” said Warwick. “We shall share 


Little did I expect such anad- 





“ Since 





speech or movement—in fact, expiring. The will is|Sir John? Lord Seymour must not be arrested. You| with you the responsibility of his arrest. If he escapes 
consequently void, and, being void, all acts founded up-| must prevent it,” 


we are all undone,” 
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While they were thus conferring, Ugo Harrington 
came up to them. 

“Pardon me for interrupting your highness,” he 
said, “but each moment is precious. If you desire it, 
at any hazard I will arrest him.” 

“ Do it at once, then, good fellow,” cried Warwick. 
“ His highness will thank thee, and reward thee. Here 
is the warrant—go !” 

“ Ay, go, and take a guard with thee, 
proteetor. 

Upon this, Ugo, ordering half a dozen halberdiers 
to follow him, quitted the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW THE ADMIRAL WAS ARRESTED, 


Meanwhile Sir John Gage and the admiral were 
making their way as expeditiously as they could to- 
ward the court. In order to reach it without inter- 
ruption, they were obliged to take a circuitous route, 
to traverse several long passages, and finally to des- 
cend a back staircase in the east wing of the place. 

This brought them to the eastern end of the court, 

which was entirely deserted, and they then perceived 
that the escort had been dispersed; but the admiral’s 
steed, with the king’s palfrey, and some half dozen 
other horses, were still left in charge of the grooms 
near the principal entrance of the palace. 
@Uttering an exclamation of joy, Seymour hurried 
on in the direction of the horses, closely followed by 
the constable. But ere they got up, several halber- 
diers descended from the steps, and placed themselves 
in the way. 

“ You cannot pass, my lord,” said the chief of this 
party, recognizing the admiral. “We have the lord 
protector’s order to detain you.” 

“ Out of my way, fellow !—thou hadst best !” cried 
Seymour. “ My authority is superior to thine. Show 
him the king’s signet, Sir John.” 

“ His majesty’s orders that the lord admiral be per- 
mitted to depart on the instant,” said the constable. 
“ Behold the royal signet !” he added, displaying the 
ring. 

“Enough, Sir John,” rejoined the halberdier. 
“ You will hold us harmless if we do wrong.” 

On this the men drew aside, and the admiral and 
his companion passed on, 

“My horse,” cried Seymour to the groom, who 
looked alarmed and irresolute. 

“ Give it him, fellow,” cried the constable. 
by the king’s commands.” 

In another instant Seymour had reached his steed, 
who neighed exultingly as his master sprang upon his 
back. At the same instant Sir John Gage vaulted in- 
to the saddle of another horse, and they both dashed 
out of the court and rode down the descent leading 
to the Bloody Tower. 

“Confusion ! the gate is closed,” cried Seymour as 
they approached. “What ho! warder,” he shouted, 
“ let’s us through in the king’s name.” 

The warder who had come forth, hearing the in- 
junction repeated by the constable, prepared to com- 
ply when suddenly a cannon was fired from the sum- 
mit of the Cold Harbor Tower—astructure which,may 
be remembered, closely adjoined the palace—while 
almost simultaneously loud shouts were heard pro- 
ceeding from the same direction. 

“ Vhat shall I do, Sir John ?” demanded the warder 
hesitating. 

“ Open the gate instantly,” roared the admiral. 

This moment two or three horsemen accompanied b 
several yeomen of the guard, were seen at the summit 
of the acclivity. All these persons were hurrying to- 
ward the gate, and vociferating to the warder not to 
open it, 

One of the horseman rode on more quickly than the 
others, and as he advanced, Seymour perceived to his 
astonishment that it was Ugo Harrington. ‘There was 
something in the esquire’s looks and gestures that 
showed his purpose to be hostile, but all doubts on the 
subject were ended as he came up. 

Flight was now impossible to Seymour, for *the 
warder declining to open the gate, had retreated to 
the tower, from a grated window in which he recon- 
noitered the different parties. Turning to face his 
opponents, who were now coming on in considerable 
numbers, the admiral regarded them sternly. 

“How comes it that I see thee with this rout,Ugo,” 
he cried, “ and hear thy voice raised against me. Art 
thou a traitor ?” 

“No, an enemy to traitors,” rejoined the esquire. 
“Tam sent to arrest you my lord, and I call upon Sir 
John Gage, and all others who are nigh to aid me.” 
“Thou sent to arrest me!” cried Seymour with a 
scornful laugh. “Could none other but my own ser- 
vant be found to do the office.” 

“I sought it, and it was granted me, in considera- 
tion of services I rendered to the lord protector,” re- 
joined Ugo. “This is my vengeance for the wrong|lord protector, and followed by the council. 
you did me three yearsago. I have revealed all your| The young monarch was evidently much distressed. 
treasonable practices to the council, and in return they | His eyes were fixed upon the ground, and he did not no- | 
have charged me to arrest you.” tice the admiral and the guard. 

“ Have you got the warrant ?” demanded the con-| Not so Somerset. Instantly pereeiving his brother) 
stable, he cast an ireful look at Sir John Gage. 


“Tis here,” replied Ugo, producing it. “My lord 
admiral, I arrest you of high treason in thename of 
the lord protector and the council. Resistance will) 
avail you nothing. Yield yourself therefore a prisoner 
and deliver up your sword.” | 

“Take it to thy heart, vile traitor!” cried Sey-) 
mour, plunging his rapier with such force into the es- 
quire’s body that the Tilt smote against his breast. Ut-| 
* said the|tering a fearful cry, Ugo fell backward, and unable, 
to keep his seat in the saddle, rolled heavily to the 
ground, where he lay, breathing curses against his| 
~—— 

‘ora moment the yeoman of the guard, who had 
witnessed this terrible act of retribution, looked on in 
horror and consternation, but the next instant they 
closed round the admiral, and seizing his bridle, and 
presenting their halberds at his breast, prevented him 
from making any further movement. Sir John Gage 
also interposed. 

‘Give me the warrant,” he shouted. 

“Take it,” said the dying man to the halberdier who 
approached him. ‘It will avenge me.” 

‘My lord admiral,” said Gage, as he received the 
parchment, which was sprinkled with blood, “I must 
now discharge the office of the man you have just wounded 
unto death. You are my prisoner. Dismount, I pray 
you. 

Sceing resistance fruitless, the admiral complied. As 
he alighted, he found himself close beside his bleeding 
victim, whose dying gaze was fixed upon him. 

“Take charge of the prisoner,” said Sir John Gage, 
“and conduct him to the palace, that the lord protector’s 
pleasure concerning him may be ascertained.” 

While the guard were placing themselves on either 
side of the admiral, Ugo, raised himself slightly by a last 
effort, and cried: 

“You cannot escape now, J vowed that your head 
should fall upon the block—and soit will. I die con- 
tent.” 

And with a laugh of exulta‘ion, he fell backward and 
expired, 

“ Vindictive wretch! thou hast well deserved thy 
fate!” ejaculated the constable. “ Remove the body to 
Maugher’s vault yonder—beneath the Bloody Tower,” 
he continued. “ "Tis a fitting place for it. And let 
these sanguniary stains be effaced. Ere long, in all like- 
hood, his wajesty will pass this way. Now, bring on the 
prisoner. ‘Io the place !” 

With this, he rode slowly up the ascent, followed by 
the admiral, whose courage seemed wholly unshaken by 
the sudden reverse he had experienced, and who 
marched with a firm step and haughty front in the 
midst of the guard. 

Dismounting at the grand portal, the constable caused 
his prisoner to be taken in, and then, ontering himself, 
proceeded with the admiral and the guard to that pari 
of the palace where he had left the king, and where he 
was itformed that his majesty still remained. 

As may be imagined, the arrest of so important a per- 
sonage as the admiral, caused a vast deal of excitement 
among all those who saw him brought in. Strange looks 
and whispers were iuterchanged. Seymour, however, 
was known, to stand so high in his royal nephew’s favor, 
that all anticipated his specdy release. 

On arriving at the ante-chamber, the constable ordered 
the guard to remain there with the prisoner, while he 
went in to the king. 

‘Leave me re, a I pray you, good Sir John,” said 
the admiral, “‘ but take me at once before his majesty.” 

“I must first ascertain the lord protector’s pleasure,” 
rejoined the constable. And he entered the inner 
room. 

After a short absence he returned, and, approaching 
the admiral, said: 

“* Admittance is denied you, my lord. His majesty, 
who is greatly moved in your bebalf, would fain have 
brought you in, but the lord protector is inflexible upon 
the point, and the whole of the council support him.” 

“ Alas! poor king! he will never have a will of his 
own,” exclaimed Seymour. “ But I must see him, good 
Sir John. I must have a word with him.” 

“It cannoi be, my lord,” rejoined the constable. 
he orders are peremptory. I must take you hence 
forthwith, and place you in confinement.” 

“But the king must needs pass through this chamber. | 
Let me stay here till he comes forth. Fortune frowns” 
upon me at this moment, but she will smile again ere. 
long, and then I shall not forget the service.” | 
“Tcannot do it—I dare not doit, my lord. I have 
already incurred the protector’s displeasure by what I | 
have done. Guards, bring on the prisoner.” | 
“[ will not stir,” cried the admiral, fiercely. “ I wid/. 
see the king.” 

“ My lord, youcannot. Ha! his majesty comes fortb.” 
And, as he spoke, the doors of the inner chamber 
were thrown open by the henchmen, and immediately 
afterwards Edward came out, closely attended by the 
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‘as Seymour was concerned. 


“Stand aside, my lord,” said the constable to Sey- 
mour. “ You have done me a great injury. You must 
not speak to the king.” : 

And he signed to the halberdiers to keep him back. 
But the admiral would not be restrained. Ere the king 
bad advanced many paces, he broke from the guard, an 
prostrated himself before his royal nephew. : 

“Protect me, sire!—protect me from my enemies !” 
he cried. : 

Edward regarded him with deep commiseration, and 
would have raised bim, if Somerset had not stepped 
quickly forward, and rudely pushed his brother aside. 

“Forbear,” he cried, “ thou monstrous traitor. Dare 
not to approach the king thou hast so deeply in- 
jured. Thy heinous treasons aud misdemeanors have 
justly steeled his heart against thee. Turna deaf ear, 
to his prayers, sire, and pass on. He deserves not a 
moment’s consideration.” 

“ And what art thou, who dar’st to call me traitor ?”’ 
cried Seymour, springing to his feet. ‘“ Treason in thy 
case has asumed gigantic proportions, such as it never 
heretofore attained. Falsest of traitors hast thou been to 
thy late sovereign lord and master, who loved and trusted 
thee and loaded thee with honors. False and traitorous 
wert thou to King Henry in regard to his will, which by 
thy machinations was fraudelently stamped while he lay 
helpless, speechless, dying. False and traitorous hast 
thou been to the royal nephew, whose youth and inex- 
perience thou hast abused, and whom thou hast sought 
to deprive of his power andauthority. Thou chargest 
me with treason and misdemeanors? Thine own are of 
such magnitude that others are dwarfed heside them. 
Thou hast usurped thy present post, and will usurp the 
crown itgelf if thou be’st not prevented.” 

“T disdain to answer these idle charges,’ said Somer- 
set, ‘‘ but there is one so grave, that, since it is made 
publicly, must and shall be instantly refuted. You tax 
me with causing the late king’s will to be fraue 
dently stamped. Those who witnessed it—and they are 
several in number—can prove that the accusation is 
false. Buton what pretense do you dare make so svan- 
dalous, so atrocious a charge ?” 

“On the confession of your accomplice, Doctor Butts.” 

“Where is the confession ?” demanded Somerset. 
“ Produce it.” 

“ Ay, produce it—if you ean?” said Warwick, in a 
derisive tone. 

“The document has been purloined from me—no 
doubt by my villainous servant, Ugo Harrington, whom 
I have punished for his perfidy,” rejoined Seymour. 
“ But what I avouch is true.” 

“Tut! tut!” exclaimed Warwick. “Tis evident 
your charge eannot be supported, and must be regarded 
as false and malicious. In your case, on the contrary, 
we have abundant proof of treasonable practices. Learn 
to your confusion, that your accomplice, Sir William 
Sharington, is a prisoner here in the Tower, and has 
confessed his guilt, and your participation in his of- 
fenses.”” 

This was a heavy and unexpected blow to the ad- 
miral, and it was plain he felt it; but he quickly re- 
covered, and said, with great audacity, “ Any charge 
that Sharington may bring against me can be refuted. 
Let me be confronted with him.” 

“That you shall be anon, and with your other con- 
federates in treason,” said the protector, “But you 
must be content to await your examination by the 
council.” 

“ Your majesty will not allow me to be sacrificed by 
my enemies ?” cried Seymour, appealing to the king, 
who, though he looked compassionately at him, had 
not hitherto spoken. 

“ Justice must take its course,” interposed the pro- 
tector. “ His majesty cannot interfere.” 

‘Alas! I cannot,” exclaimed Edward, in a deep 
voice of emotion. 

“Do you abandon me in this dire extremity, sire ?” 
cried the admiral, “ A word from you, and I am free.” 

“You are mistaken, my lord,” said Warwick. “It 
is not even in his majesty’s power to free you now. 
You must be brought to trial for the heinous offenses 
with which you are charged. To pardon you would 
be to encourage treason and rebellion.” 

“TI am neither traitor nor rebel,” cried Seymour. 
“Would you all wereas loyal and devoted to the 
king as Lam. Sire, will you see me crushed without 
a word to save me ?” 

“Peace! your appeals are vain,” rejoined Somerset. 
“ Come, sire !” 

“Farewell ! my lord,” said Edward. 
grant you may be able to clear yourself !” 

Casting a compassionate look at the admir.1, he 
then moved on, attended by the protector, and fol- 
lowed by the council. Before quitting the room, he 
gave another farewell look at his uncle,who continued 
gazing imploringly and half reproachfully at him. 

In another moment he was gone—for ever, as far 
Ie neyer beheld him 
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more. 

For a moment the admiral remained stupefied; but 
quickly recovering himself, he assumed all his custom- 
ary haughtiness of deportment and fearlessness of 
look. 
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THE ALBION. 








“The chances are against me for the moment, Sir 
John,” he observed to the constable. ‘ But all is not 
lost. The worst that can befall me is long imprison- 
ment, like Norfolk’s, or exile. My brother will not 
venture to bring me to the scaffold. The curse of 
Cain would be upon him, were he to shed my blood !” 

“Had you succeeded in your attempt and over- 
thrown him, would you have spared your brother, my 
lord ?” demanded the constable. 

Seymour made no reply. 

“ You would not,” pursued Gage. “Then judge him 
not too severely. You have tried him sorely. But it is 
now my painful duty to see you taken to your prison- 
lodging. May it be mine, also, to assist at your liber- 
ation. Guards, to the Bowyer Tower!” The admiral 
was then surrounded by the halberdiers, in the midst 
of whom he marched across the green toward a tower 
at the north side of the inner ward. 

By this time the king, with the lord protector, the 
lords of the counsel, and their attendants, having de- 
parted, there were but few witnesses of the scene; and 
none whom Seymonr heeded. Spectacles of this kind 
had been too frequent during the late reign to excite 
much wonder. But all who beheld the admiral mar- 
veled at his proud deportment and his confident looks. 

On arriving at the Bowyer Tower, he was consigned 
to the charge cf Tombs, the jailer, who, unlocking a 
strong oaken door, strengthened with plates of iron, and 
studded with flat-headed nails, ushered him into the 
very cell in which the Earl of Surrey had been confined. 

The recollection of his interview with the unfortunate 
nobleman on the night before his execution rushed upon 
Seymour’s mind and filled him with dread. 

“T like not this cell, Sir J ohn,” he observed to the 
constable, who had accompanied him. ‘ Can I not have 
another lodging ?” 

“ Is there any other cell vacant, Tombs ?” demanded 
the constable. 

“None that would suit his lordship,” replied the 
jailer. “His Grace of Norfolk is in the Beauchamp 
Tower, the Earl of Devonshire is in the Devilin Tower, 
Bishop Gardiner in the Flint Tower, and Bishop Heath 
in the Brick Tower. Sir William Sharington is in the 
Constable’s Tower. There is a cell unoccupied in the 
Martin Tower, but it is not so comfortable as this. The 
Bowyer Tower hath always been reserved for the high- 
est nobles. The last person who lodged here, as you 
may remember,” he added to Seymour, ‘‘ was the Earl 
of Surrey.” 

‘‘ For that reason [ like it not,” rejoined the admiral. 
‘‘ But no matter. What signifies it who occupied the 
dungeon ?” 

‘« True, as your lordship observes, it matters little,” 
said Tombs. ‘“ You will find the chamber very comfort- 
able.” 

“TI would I could do better for you, my lord,” ob- 
served the constable; but you will be as well here as 
anywhere else—perhaps better. See that his lordship 
is well caredfor, and that all his reasonable requests 
are attended to,” he added to the jailer. 


Tombs promised strict compliance, and by Gage’s 
directions proceeded to divest the admiral of his armor, 
carrying the different pieces composing it out of the 
cell 


Promising to send the prisoner changes of apparel 
and other matters which he required, the constable took 
his departure; the door of the dungeon was locked out- 
side by Tombs ; and Seymour was left to his medita- 
tions. 

END OF THIRD BOOK. 





PART IV.—THE BOWYER TOWER. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW SIR WILLIAM SHARINGTON WAS CONFRONTED WITHA 
THE ADMIRAL, 


A prisoner in the Tower ! 

Sudden and sad was the change that bad come over 
the haughty Seymour—that morn one of the most power- 
ful nobles in the land, with hundreds ready to obey him 
—at eve a prisoner in the Tower! 


Another day passed much in the same manner as the 
first. Its dreary monotony was unrelieved by any 
event, save the appearance, at stated intervals, of the 
jailer, who hemi the chauges of apparel and other 
matters promised by Sir John Gage. 

No information as to the intentions of the council 
could be obtained bythe prisoner from Tombs. Sey- 
mour had hoped that he might be speedily examined, 
but in this expectation he was disappointed. His ene- 
mies could scarcely have devised greater torture than 
by leaving him a prey to his own bitter reflections. 

The keenest pang, however, that he endured—keener 
than the loss of power and position—was the thought 
that he was debarred frota seeing the Princess Eliza- 
beth, or hearing from her. If he could but behold her 
once more, he should be content; if he could but hear 
from her it would soothe his anguish. She must necds 
be aware of his fall, and perchance might find some 
means of communicating with him. But no letter nor 
message came. 

Sir John Gage did not even make his appeance. Had 
the council interdicted him from visiting the prisoner ? 
When questioned on the subject the jailer answered that 
he thought so. Not till he became a captive himself had 
Seymour any notion of the horrors of captivity. Solitary 
confinement was inexpressibly irksome to him—well- 
nigh intolerable. 

Leaving the unhappy man to himself fora while, 
we will now see what proceedings had been taken by 
his enemies. 

On the day following the admiral’s imprisonment in 
the Tower, the seal of his office was sent for and placed 
in the hands of one of the Se¢retaries of State. All 
his private papers and correspondence were secured, 
and several officers of his court, known to be in his 
confidence, and supposed to be able to make disclo- 
sures against him, were arrested. His two residences, 
Seymour House and Chelsea Manor House, were 
seized by the officers of the Crown, the former with all 
its rich furniture and objects of art being appropriated 
by the lord protector, and the latter, soon afterward, 
being bestowed upon the Earl of Warwick, as the 
price of his assistance to Somerset. 

Messengers of State, accompanied by sufficient 
force to enable them to execute their purpose, were 
sent to take possession of Seymour’s princely mansion, 
Sudley Castle, and of his fortress, Holt Castle. These 
places were occupied without resistence, for on hearing 
that the admiral was arrested, all his partizans lost 
heart. Both castles were escheated to the Crown, the 
former being given to the Marquis of Northampton 
(brother, it will be remembered to the unhappy queen, 
Catherine Parr), and the latter converted into a garri- 
son for the king’s troops. 

Six of the swiftest-sailing ships of war were dis- 
patched to the Scilly Isles to take possession of the 
stores laid up there by the grand conspirator, and to 
capture and destroy the piratical vessels in his pay. 
Vigorous measures were also taken to repress risings 
in the different counties known to be favorable to the 
admiral, and several ringleaders were arrested and 
subsequently hanged. 

By these prompt and decisive steps, which were 
taken on the advice and under the direction of War- 
wick, the insurrection was effectually crushed. Ter- 
ror-stricken by the fall of their leader, the bands upon 
which he had counted quickly dispersed. A slight 
demonstration in his behalf was made in the city of 
London, where the apprentices incited by his parti- 
sans, cried out against his arrest, but the rioters were 
speedily put down by the train bands. 

Thus was one of the most daring and extraordinary; 
conspiracies ever planned brought to an end before it 
had time to explode. Thus with Lord Seymour fell, 


ithe entire edifice he had been at so much pains to con- 


struct. 

All these proceedings, however, were kept carefully 
concealed from the contriver of the plot, and what- 
ever he might suspect, he knew not how completely 
his work had been undone. On the sixth day 
of his imprisonment, it was intimated to the admiral 
by Tombs that he would be examined by the council, 





A prisoner! he a prisoner! “Iwas hard to realize 
the dread idea. Yet, as he gazed around his narrow | 
cell, the terrible conviction forced itself upon him, and 
a sickness like that of death came over him. Remorse, | 
suddenly roused within his breast, added to the mental | 
anguish he endured. With a conscience burdened with | 
many crimes, the enormity of which he could not hide 
from himself, he yet felt no contrition. Perceiving not 
that the chastisement he endured was justly inflicted 
for his sinfulness, he murmured against the wrath he 
had provoked. 

No more fearful state of mind can be conceived than 
that which the unhappy man now experienced. The 
furies seemed to lash him with all their whips, and to 
goad him to madness. So acute indeed were his suffer- 


ings, that fiuding reflection intolerable, he threw him- council, with the exception of Cranmer, seated round! into a suitable residence for og Pome 
self on a pallet which was laid in a deep recess, and a table covered with green cloth. Before them were} grant of £300,000 was yoted by Parliament, i 
slumbers were piles of letters and other papers, which he knew at a 1824, for the 


sought forgetfulness in sleep. But his 
not undisturbed, his dreams being scarcely less terrible 


than his waking thoughts. 


and the intelligence was satisfactory tohim. By this 
time he had fully recovered from the shock occasioned 
by his fall; all his courage had returned, and hope 
was again kindled in his breast. Having prepared for 
his defense, he persuaded himself he should be able to 
baffle his enemies. 

Arrayed in habiliments of black velvet, he impa- 
tiently awaited the summons of the council It was 
brought by the Constable of the Tower in person, who 
came with a guard to conduct him to the lieutenant’s 
lodgings; where the council was assembled. Sir John 
looked grave and stern, and declined to answer any 
questions put to him. 

After a short detention in the ante-room, Seymour 
was taken into the large wainscoted chamber already 
described, where he found all the members of the 


o himself. 


glance related t 
’ “To be continued in our nest.) 


| (From All The Y¢ur Round.) 
Out on the Scar. 


Go!ld flashes back to the glowing west, 
From the headland, crowned with gorses, — 
Silver gleams out from tLe sea’s broad brensi, 
In the manes of the wild ‘* white horses.” 

Like sapphire shines each clear rock pool, 
Where brown, and crimson, and rose, 

‘The sea-flowers, shy, and scentless, and cool, 
Are wooed by the wind to unclose; 

And the billows, like warriors ranking for war, 

Steady and regular, sweep to the Scar. 





Gray, and jagged, aud cruel, and strong, 
'he rocks lie under the head, 
While the breakers sing their mighty song, 
ihe dirge for the mariners dead; 
For thick I ween do the sailorr lie 
Down in the ocean Ceep, ' 
With the wind’s low sob, and the sea mew’s cry, 
For lullaby o'er their sleep; 
Little they reck of the moan at the bar, 
Or the tierce surf ‘‘ calling" ot on the Scar. 


Many a token of storm and of death 
Must lurk in those rocky caves, 
Left, when the foam hides all beneath, 
And ‘oxsed by the furious waves, 
The g:llant ship strikes bard and fast, 
And the blue lights burn in vain, 
And the rocket hisses athwart the blast, 
And the fearless fishermen strain 
To force the life-boat, where crash and jar 
‘Tell how timbers are parting. out on the Scar. 


Bat calm to-night as a babe’s repose 
Do the tides and their whispers come, 

Murwuring aye through the ebbs and flows 
With their lips of creamy foam, 

Marmuring on ‘neath the rose-finshed sky, 
Through the lovely gloaming of May; 

Till the happy smile creeps to heart and eye, 
Sunning all cares away: 

And fret and turmoil fade faint and far, 

From the heart of the dreamer, out on the Scar, 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. IV. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Windsor derives its importance, and perhaps its 
origin, from having been a favorite residence of many 
of the kings of England since the Conquest. The 
Saxon monarchs had a palace at old Windsor, and 
Edward the Confessor occasionally kept his court 
there; but it is a distinct parish, about two miles 8.E. 
from New Windsor. In the reigns of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus, Windsor Castle was a 
military fortress. Henry | rebuilt the castle, and held 
his court there; and from this time it became the 
frequent residence of the kings of England. 

The castle is surrounded on two sides by the Little 
Park, which comprises about thirteen acres. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, that part of Windsor Forest 
which remained the property of the Crown, under the 
name of the Great Park, was cut off from the castle 
by the intervening private property; snd it was there- 
fore determined to buy as much land as might be re- 
quired to complete an avenue from the castle to the 
forest. This is the present Long Walk, which is a 
perfectly straight line, above three miles in length, 
running from the principal entrance to the castle to 
the top of a commanding hill in the Great Park,called 
Snow Hill. 4 

Windsor Castle,after having been rebuilt by Henry I 
was enlarged by Henry III; but it was not till the 14th 
century that the plan of the whole began to assume its 
present extent and arrangement,when Edward III first 
erected the buildings forming the Upper Ward, east 
of the keep. The same king founded the College, or 
Free Chapel of St. George,in the Lower Ward. These 
works were carried on from about 1350 to 1374, and 
were chiefly conducted by William of Wykeham. 
From this period comparatively little was done until 
a century afterwards, when Edward IV. began to re- 
erect St. George’s Chapel, within the precincts of the 
castle. Henry VII made some additions to the castle, 
and Queen Elizabeth caused the terrace to be formed, 
thereby giving to the royal abode of Windsor what is 
not the least striking or least attractive of its charac- 
teristics. Under the Stuarts, nothing material was 
done until the Restoration, when the castle began to 
be modernized in a tasteless manner. The principal 
addition made by Vharles IT was the Star Building,con- 
taining the state apartments. George IIT restored the 
interior of St. George’s Chapel (1787-90), which was 
done in a very judicious manner, by scrupulously fol- 
lowing the original detail. In 1796, James Wyatt 
was first employed at Windsor, and Gothicised’ the 
Star Building, and the corresponding portion on the 
north side of the inner quadrangle as far as St. 
George’s Hall. 


George IV. having announced his intention of tak- 








ing up his abode within the castle, and converting it 
and successors, a 
projected improvements, and four ai hi- 
tects were called upon to furnish designs for the in- 
tended works—Soane, Nash,Smirke, and Jeffrey Wy- 
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King George the Fourth’s Gateway having been laid 
by the King himself, on August 12th, 1824; on which 
occasion the architect received the royal authority for 
altering his name to that of Wyattville; and on the 
King’s taking possession of the private apartments, 
which were completed by the end of 1828, he received 
the further distinction of knighthood. After the first 
grant of £300,000, others were succcessively made, 
and the total expenditure, down to the end of the 
reign of William IV, amounted to £771,000, 
There has since been a grant ef £60,000 for new sta- 
bles, which form an extensive range of buildings south 
of the castle. 


THE POISONED ROSE. 

THE LEGEND, 
Tn the reign of one of the earlier Georges,there was, 
near the person of the Queen as maid of honor, a 
young and eminently beautiful girl—so much so, that 
very shortly she became the rage, the mania of the 
Court. Her mother, the widow of an officer, lived in 
a pleasantly-retired house,located near Windsor; and, 
in return for an important personal service done to the 
King some time or other, now gone by, royalty, in a 
good-actunen mood, promised to take charge of the 
fortunes pf Miss Anna Sylvester—who, young, con- 
scious of her loveliness, flattered and followed by the 
powdered fops of the Court, had no doubt in the 
world but that a path to a brilliant name and station 
was open before her. 
Without being able to boast of wealth or ancestral 
descent, Miss Sylvester (as it was the etiquette to 
term her) was essentially a “ gentlewoman.” She was 
well, but not loftily connected. Her family was poor, 
but the royal countenance shone upon her, and, in 
fact, nothing could possibly be more promising. 

Mrs. Sylvester had been, in the hey-day of her youth 
—when fortune was kinder to her, and she had won 
the affection of her husband, a dashing and _ brilliant 
ofticer—a frivolous fine lady. Miss Sylvester was 
barely eighteen. She was of the middle height, finely 
formed, possessed of unflagging spirits, having a bril- 
liant complexion, utterly independent of the require- 
ments of cosmetics. Her temper was sweetness itself; 
her impulses were kind and good. 

Miss Sylvester was fond of flattery; she would 
listen greedily—this was the result of her poor, silly 
mother’s lesson—to the praises of fawning creatures, 
and began to cherish vague, delicious dreams which 
partook of the nature of the fairy tale, and beyond be- 
ing a mere dream and hallucination, of the texture of 
the thinnest smoke, 

There is a second person we must now introduce to 
the reader, since he will prove of some importance in 
the working of our story. 
Among the pare y he way, 
a certain proud and haughty Lady Albrances Mount- 
ford, who had spent many years, with her scheming, 
intriguing husband, Be | fountford (now dead), at 
the Court of France,—from whence she had brought 
with her every art, wile, and intrigue that a woman, 
undeterred by any scruples, can be supposed to have 
stored up in her busy brain, 

She had a son at Court also—Lord Mountford— 
barely of age—a companion to the youthful princes— 
a wild, dissipated, unprincipaled voue as ever joined 
in those hidden orgies and wild dissipations which are 
#9 sedulously hidden from the public eye. As com- 
panion to the elder Prince—being about his own age 
—his residence at Windsor was not constant; and 
such duties as he might be supposed to fulfil in his 
functionary attendance, interfered but little with the 
long, late hours spent over cards or over wine. 
Remarkably handsome, witty, full of youthful 
gaiety, Lord Mountford was a general favorite at 
Court; and as he often came in contact with the beau- 
tiful maid of honor, the young nobleman was not 
long in cultivating an acquaintance easily made and 
kept up by daily association,—until the almost un- 
measured compliments he had paid her,having first 
obtained for them some degree of credence, became 
at last, if not a matter of cherished belief, something 
so like it that it was woven with her dreams, 
Certainly, Lord fforace Mountford was_ likely 
enough to win and work upon the fancy of any young 
girl, possessing a heart so yielding as that of Miss 
Sylvester's. And although the declaration was not 
yet made, and the vows were not yet exchanged, it 
might not be long before that blissful hour came, and 
the fair girl would live in the serene heaven of joy, 
where her day is charged with the bland, soft, love- 
light, and the night peopled with radiant dreamings. 

Therefore, while with balls within and drives with- 
out—parties at the castle—pic-nics at Virginia Water 
—there were still meetings between Anna Sylvester 
and Lord Mountford, and compliments and _ little 
gallantries, and then a present—a ribbon exchanged 
—snatched away, perhaps, to be exchanged for some- 
thing more valuable; and oscillating once more be- 
tween hope and doubt, the lovely maid of honor. saw 


upon the Queen, was 


One day, in a corridor, Lady Mountford caught 
something flashing on Miss Sylvester’s white arm. 
With a smile that was dark and light—that was bale- 
ful and assuring—the haughty lady stopped the maid 
of honor, pointed to the bracelet, and said, in a tone 
of meaning, “ How strange. I thought I saw a brace- 
let of that very pattern in my son Mountford’s hands. 
He said it was brought from Paris, and had it a day 
or two after the arrival of the Prince Von Kreutzer- 
Swerein and his suite at Windsor.” 

“ Madame—my lady!” and Anna shook all over 
with dread. 

“Tt must be a singular coincidence. Asfor Mount- 
ford, I am afraid he is a sad rake. I tell you so, lest 
you should be led to believe—to believe,” repeated the 
woman,as if she was stabbing the poor young maiden, 
—“ anything he says. He’s a Don Giovanni!” and 
then, with her baleful smile, she quitted her with an 
expressive tap of her finger on the bracelet, which, to 
Miss Sylvester, seemed to scorch and burn her arm. 
Of course it wes the original bracelet, and well did 
Lady Mountford krow it. 

“You fool—you dolt!” she broke furiously forth 
upon her son, when safely housed in her own suite of 
apartment, with every door hermetically sealed, he 
had been summoned to her presence; “what do you 
mean to do? Give me a young milliner for my 
daughter—a waiting-maid as your wife? Are you 
utterly mad—or do you seek to drive me so ?” 

“ Really, my lady mother,” replied the young man, 
in atone so light as to be slightly disdainful, “ you 
certainly do puzzle your most obedient son when you 
are in the heroics!” and he tapped his smart boots 
with his riding-whip as he spoke. 

She snatched the whip from his hand, and hurled it 
fiercely across the room. It went with a crash against 
a china vase, which was broken. 

“Broken, by gad !” said the youth; but though his 
tone assumed to be heedless, there was that in her 
dark-gleaming eye that quelled him. 

“T will use it to you, my Lord Mountford,” she 
said, in a voice that he had beard before, and never 
without having some fear awakened,—“TI will use it 
on your shoulders, sir, if you presume to be insolent 
tome! Tell me—are you making love to this fair- 
faced minion—this Miss Sylvester ?—or is it a mere 
gdanterie on your part? Speak out, and do not 
trifle with me.” 

“ Zounds, mother,” said he, in reply, “ your trifling 
goes a little past a joke, I must say. ‘The girl is pret- 
ty enough. But whoever said [ was making love to 
her ” 

“She wore a bracelet on her arm, which you must 
have given her !” 

“By George !” shouted the young’ nobleman,warm- 
ly, for his mother’s taunts had roused him up; “ sheis 
the finest woman in the Court, by George! She is the 
most accomplished. The Prince himself declares her 
a Hebe !” 

“Does he?” And a keen, meaning glance carried 
an odious interpretation to the hollow heart of the 
scapegrace, 

“The Prince has good tasie, I own,” she calmly 
proceeded. “ Nodoubt, Miss Sylvester is excellent at 
needle-work; can march through a sinvet, and would 
be eligible to mingle with ow blood to blend the 
name of the Albrances, the Mountfords, and Sylves- 
ters together. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“By Jove, mother, you carry this too far !” 

* Soe you told her that you love her?” demanded 
the lady. 

“Why, hang it !—you know and, besides, she 
és beantiful! There is not a more lovely creature 
about the Court!” he added, with a more dogged 
manner, 

“ Answer my question, and speak the truth, my 
young Lord Mountford !” 

“T thought you loved me, mother, and you insult 
me!” Aud he assumed the air of an injured man. 

“ Loved you! You are my son; and my name, be- 
sides being Albrances, is Mountford! Does thut in- 
sult you?” 

“Tt will not suffer from me,” was the reply. “1 
am old enough to look after my own name; and I do 
not quite admire the way this sharp colloquy is 
tending.” 
“T know not that. But the answer—the answer!” 

“J know nothing about it,” said he, {sulkily. “1 
‘suppose I may have the choosing of my own wife, if 
jit comes to that, after all !” 
| “Twill have her stripped of her finery—disgraced 
|—degraded—sent away from the Court!” said the 
'Lady Albrances Mountford. “Why, lam ashamed— 
,astonished at your taste! I cannot imagine whence 
| you borrowed your pastoral ideas !” 

, “Why, the Prince Von Kreutzer-Swerein, who has 
not been here a week, has declared himself madly in 
‘love with her face—her voice—her dancing; and, I 
suppose, his highness cannot be accused of lacking a 











that the future was just as rose colored; and the|taste for beauty.” 


att. Wyatt’s plans were approved, and no time was | next moment, seeing his lightness—his flirting—his! “Has he’? Then, be you thankful!” And the 
lost in carrying them into execution—the first stone of | saying the same thing to some other lady he had said) lady shrugged her shoulders. 
{to her—doubt fell on her, and hope was in the shade. | 


“T think the heir of the Mountford name and heri- 
tage isa fair rival enough for the ruler of a German 
dukedom not larger than Mountford Park,” began the 
young lord, drawing himself up. 

“Your father was not remarkable for his good 
sense, my son, and you take after him !” was the lady’s 
somewhat contemptuous retort. 

“ My father is dead, madame—thanks to yon, who 
hastened his death!” and he cast on her a lowering 
glance, but it was met by one as icily cold aud indif- 
ferent, as if the topic was of no moment. 

“Your father did not die a moment too soon—drunk- 
ard and gambler, owe that he was! See you do not 
follow him in all he did, And now, what I am about to 
tell you may be serviceable to you inthe way of a lesson. 
Are you listening ?” 

«Ob, yes—I am listening attentively enough,” an- 
swered the son. 

“It is acaution to you respecting this insipid Miss 
Sylvester. Be anything you will to that girl except her 
husband !—Love her—pursue her—be her galant—her 
avant—aught but her husband.” 

“And why not her husband?” demanded Lord 
Mountford. 

“Within twenty-four hours she should vot—in her 
coffin! And you—I would lock up in Bedlam—ha! ha!” 

“Good heaven!” he exclaimed, falling back from her 
with an aspect of the most abject fear. 

“Listen! Your father was an Engl.sh nobleman— 
like most of them, rich, vicious, andarrogant. I heeded 
not his boasts—his tempers—his excesses; but he made 
love to one of my maids in mere bravado. I forbade 
him—warned him; and he laughed at me—scorned my 
warning. One night he found her lying in his cabinet 
—dead! Hatha! He grew more attentive to my in- 
dications afterwards. Unfortunately his health ceased 
to be good! She here gave a short, dry cough, wertby 
of Mephistopheles. 

“ He lived in dread and horror of you—as 

“As youmay! Do you hesitate, my son, to speak 
out?” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Hesitate to thwart my plans 
for you? It will not be well.” 

‘IT cannot yet see your intention; but for the present 
let us end this.” 

“I give you carte blanche for the rest. Wed her, and 
you sign your death-warrant! The Albrances always 
wiped away the stains of a messal/iance—and poison or 
steel, it mattercd little. Iam candid with you, you see; 
and you will not have to blame me at any future time for 
not having cautioned you.” 

“It is but a jest—the whole of it!” said Lord Mount- 
ford, wiping his moist brow, and drawing a long breath. 
“ But I am waited for, and now I kiss your hands,” and 
with a bow he left the apartment. 

“The Prince of Von Kreutzer-Swerein may save me 
the whole trouble,” muttered the formidable woman, as 
she swept out of the gilded chamber after her son. 

* * a8 * * * 


” 





We have twice or thrice mentioned the name of the 
Prince of Von Kreutzer-Swerein, about whose gracious 
highness the whole Court was in frenzy of dignity and 
delight; of orders, liveries, regimentals, jack-boots, and 
jingling spurs; of diamond snuff-boxes, feathers, 
aiguilettes, aigreties, trains, furbelows, flounces, tower- 
ing head dresses, pomatum, powder, patches, music, and 
a hundred thousand pretty brilliances, far too elaborate 
to describe, and too numerous to mention. 

The Prince Von Kreutzer-Swerein was a German po- 
tentate, who, before the ‘‘ mediatizing ” measures of the 
first Napoleon, which paled their glories, were powerful 
in that mysterious instrument of diplomacy, called the 
“balance of power.” Connected by intermarriage—by 
cousinship, thirty to fifty deep—with every European 
Court—surrounded by the inviolability of etiquette—of 
royal rank, but of bankrupt fortune—the Prince Von 
Kreutzer-Swerein—young, good-looking, pompous, and 
accompanied by a state almost servile and slavish in its 
subjection to him, he became for the time the ascendant 
star in the Court of Windsor; and ere he had been a 
dweller of those splendid halls a week, had fallen mad- 
ly in love with Miss Anna Sylvester, and had been so 
marked and pressing in his attentions, that the poor girl 
bad been caught, moth-like, by the glare of this glorious 
personage, and with a fluttering of strange delight, be- 
gan to think her dreams were like to have their 
realization. 

But with this came also another sensation, far less 
welcome to a nature that, if weak in one form, was pure 
and innocent enough. It gave her a shock of horror al- 
most—a feeling of guiltiness when she experienced the 
fruit of that dreamy knowledge. She feit she was be- 
coming a ccquette; and, however harmless the word may 
sound, there are not many degrees between coquetry 
and positive sin and guilt! She was forgetting the 
handsome face and the pleasant voice of Lord Mount- 
ford, in the voice of the Prince who came, like the Prince 
to Cinderella, full of splendid cajoleries and bejewelled 
flatteries. Only, that Prince was true and honest, and 
meant to marry; and the Prince Von Kreutzer-Swerein 





could not. Presently, the reader will know why. 
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Let us pass over days spent in drives, in visits, in| overcome,— do you know what they all say of you 
out-of-door amusements—ot evenings at the ball, the) at Court 2” 


theatre, at Ranelagh—in the fairy-land of Vauxhall. | 
Let it suffice, that as often as ctiquette and delicacy—| 
the observances of society, and the like, permitted—the | 
Prince was always by Miss Sylvester’s side, her chape-| 
rone ; and Lord Mountford beholding all this, was over- | 
whelmed with jealousy. 

But Lady Mountford beheld it too, and smiled her old | 
malignant smile. Matters, she thought, were well ex. 
train, at all events; pique, if nothing else, would draw 
her son’s attention another way. She knew him to be ob- 
stinat2; that he would do that out of spite, that had little 
of heart with it. Nevertheless, it is so far true, that the 
extraordinary loveliness of Miss Sylvester, only gave to 
his affection a deeper influence, ‘The dread of behold- 
ingher torn from him, almost determined him on the 
most desperate step of all—marriage. But then he stood 
in deadly awe of his stern mother. 

At a fete, which was given in one of those balmy sum- 
mer evenings, at a royal residence which the Prince was 
visiting, and where the Ceurt was entertained by their 
then host, the Prince Von Kreutzer-Swerein found Miss 
Sylvester walking pensively down an alley «f the glo- 
rious garden. The voluptuous air, through which 
streams of music were flowing, mingled with the even- 
ing songs of the birds—her loveliness, to which was ad- 
ded the charm of melancholy, so won upon the eurap- 
tured heart of the Prince, that, forgetting all the con- 
ventional bonds which tied and fettered him down, and 
bound him tothe course he was to take—in which no 
heart, no affections, no considerations of tenderness 
could be for a moment supposed to have place—he ad- 
vanced, took the hand of the startled and agitated girl, 
and said, ‘‘ How beautiful you are! Nay, do not fear me ! 
I love you—I adore you !” 

The declaration had the desired effect on the fragile 
mind of the weak lady. Was her ambitious idea com- 
ing true? Were her dreams really becoming possible 
in their realization ? 

“T hope,” urged the Duke,“I am not indifferent to 
you——” 

“Ob, your highness,” she stammered: “ you indiffer- 
enttome! I have no such presumption.” 

“Then you do mot fear me!” he exclaimed, bending 
his face to her, and pressing her arm in his. “Oh, 
could I but throw off the cares of a Court, the dignities 
of my position, the intolerant demands I am forced w 
submit to, from the necessities of rank and birth,—how 
gladly would I lay down state and power, and, dwelling 
with the chosen object of my heart, in some happy home, 
which might, by the presence of the beloved one, be 
converted into an Eden, pass away the remainder of my 
life; and in devoting myself to the happiness of another, 
find that contentment and joy which poets have rather 
spoken of, than man found it possible to obtain!” 

The words were magical—the manner of their speak- 
ing was breaking down every barrier in the pure maid- 
en’s heart. She trembled; she could not speak; her 
voice refused her utterance: when again he proceeded 
in the honied discourse. 

“How happy you must be in England, where each 
one can love and wed whomsoever they would! It 
needs but the two hearts to meet, and be united for 
ever! Tell me, can you—dear Miss Sylvester, tell 
me—whisper it, and low and seftly as the music of 
the passing breeze—do you love me ?” 

“Oh, your highness, spare me! In pity for my 
weakness-—in mercy do not mock me!” and she almust 
tottered, when he supported her in his arms. 

“Nay, let me hold you !—let me gather the truth 
from your silence, and I am blest indeed !” 

But a desperate effort—a glimpse of common sense 
came toher aid. Something of the inpossible broke 
on her vision, and she said, faltering, “It befits not 
one so highly born as you, to seek the hand of one so 
humble as I am, Prince;” and she bowed her head on 
his shoulder, scarcely repressing the sob of joy which 
broke forth. 

A moment of puzzled silence came. He felt baffled, 
for he saw in a moment there was that to be un- 
ravelled which, courtier and Prince as he was, he 
dared not explain to the pure young English maiden. 
At the instant, fortune favored him. 

“Nay ! a moment! I see my Lady Mountford com- 
ing. Sheshall be my—our confidante 46 

“‘ For mercy’s sake-——” began Miss Sylvester. 

“Nay, my father knew her well! She has been at 
our Court of Krutzer-Swerein. She is my friend. I 
can trust her, so may you; and it may be that certain 
customs we are used to, may be better illustrated at 
her hands.” 

Lady Mountford came up the alley. She saw the 
Prince, supporting the maid of honor. The lady was 





jean I, so humble— 


“No, madam,” said the frightened girl. 
no ill !” 

“Oh, no!” and the lady laughed. “They say you 
are beautiful, and that you are actually the rival of 
the young Princess—our young Princess !” 

“Good gracious !” cried the other, in alarm. 


“T trust 


“Tow 
Ah! madam, do not laugh at me 
—do nottorture me! Tell me what it means ?” 

“Why, you little goose, don’t you know the Prince 
von Kreutzer-Swerein is here to fulfil the betrothal 
with the Princess?” 

“ Ah!” T knew itjnot ! and I—how am I mixed up 
in this ?” 

“He is making love to you! He told me so !” 

The maid of honor looked round with a seared ex- 
pression, but spoke not. 

“Te is to be married to her,” continued the lady, 
with emphasis, “and he makes love to you! It is 
very indiscreet.” 

“Then, what could he mean by—by——” She 

stopped. 
“And you know now that any other tie he makes, 
even if he marries—for he can marry feo women, my 
dear Miss Sylvester,—but one, the real wife, must be 
of the royal blood,—the other will be left-handed— 
‘morganetic,—a very nice name indeed to cover the 
liason for which princes, at all events, have immunity 
granted them.” ) 

“Oh! shame, to degrade me thus!” But as with 
a flushing brow and cheeks crimsoned by the angry 
blood of offended modesty, she rose to her feet, the 
next moment she tottered and fell back fainting in the 
chair she had taken. 

“She has some pride, too—the poor chit has !” mut- 
tered the cold lady. “I wonder if I have been too 
frank and candid? I may spoil my own designs in 
thwarting the Prince, which | do not mean. Help 
there, gentlemen!—help there! Miss Sylvester has 
fainted! May I trouble you to get some help ?” 

“T will assist her,” cried Lord Mountford, as he 
sprang into the pavillion and lifted her in his arms. 

“Take care what you do !” whispered the mother 
in his ear. “The Prince has confessed his loye—con- 
fessed, do you hear ?—and _ she loves him in turn! IT 
think that will do !” muttered the execrable woman, 
as she advanced to the steps of the pavilion, leaving 
Mountford gazing with alarm at the girl, and with a 
surging fire in his beating brain. 

“Send me help quickly,” he hoarsely said. 
remain here.” 

“The girl will have too much spirit to tell Mount- 
ford,” said the Lady Mountford to herself, as she trip- 
oe along the walk; “and she must{be dazzled by the 

*rince. Ifshe were but high-born! She is a splendid 
creature that is true; but she cannot help being in the 
way, and must be got out of it. The Prince is, how- 
ever, compromised, and I will see that he shall not 
implicate me with impunity, for all his quarterings 
and titles. So far, I take it, Mountford is safe !” 

Soon she sent aid to Miss Sylvester; and the next 
day the maid of honor departed in a royal carriage, on 
the plea of serious indisposition, to her mother’s house, 
where she remained—deaf to every message the Prince 
sent, blind to the billets her bribed attendant brought 
her. 

She let him understand, however, that she would 
not see him, listen to him—never meet him more. And 
she kept her word; while the Prince bit his nails with 
rage, and even Lady Mountford became gloomily em- 
barrassed. 

* 
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“T will 


* * * * * 


Many days after what we have related had passed 
by, and the buzz of scandal and the small-talk of the 
Court, in which many names—those of the Prince von 
Kreutzer-Swerein—and of Miss Sylvester had been 
mingled, the heart crushed girl was walking pensively 
in her mother’s little garden. At the end of a walk 
she suddenly encountered the young Lady Mounttford, 
who, with broken exclamations of love and deathless 
affection, cast himself at her feet. 

“He could not live absent from her,” he said—‘“ he 
could not exist without her! No matter what was 
said, no matter what had passed, and the insolences of 
princes has no greater right to be held as humiliating 
than the impertinence of the vulgar is to be held de- 
grading—/e would marry her—make her his own— 
bear her away—dare the anger of his mother—the 
wrath of the Court—the scorn of the wits, which he 
could triumph over by poiuting to his beautiful and 
peerless bride! Would she accept lrim ?” 

It was useless for Miss Sylvester to show that the 
insult passed upon her by the Prince made her unfit to 





discreetly retiring, when the Prince called her—spoke 
to her a few hasty words in German, which the lady 
listened to with a smile and anod. Then, lifting up 
the half-fainting maiden to his lips, he bowed pro- 
fusely, and returned into the midst of the brilliant 
company within. Meantime, Lady Mountford led 
Miss Sylvester into a portion of the garden. 

“ My child,” she began, in a suave voice, when she 
had given her a vinaigrette, seeing she was almost 


be his (Mountford’s) bride. It was useless to implore 
him to desist in his suit—to show their incompatible 
circumstances; and besides, looking into his handsome 
face, with its passions and its tears—listening to the 
pleading voice she had attended to before, her own 
heart began to tell her that she really did love Aim— 
that the Prince had only dazzled her—that she des- 
pised herself for her folly, her royal suitor for his 











vowing to kill himself in her presence, she fell on his 
neck, saying, “I love you, I will be your wife !” 

Within the week they were married in secret. 
time, surely he had defeated his mother. 

Lady Mountford was one day seated in her boudoir 
at the castle—her attendance not being required, and 
the Court having left Windsor for London—marveling 
perhaps, at the strange and unaccountable absence of 
her son-——Miss Sylvester had been forgotten—when 
suddenly he broke in upon her, breathless with haste 
and quivering with agitation. 

“ Madam—my mother—I am married!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She rose to her feet, as if she had received a shot in 
her bosom 

“Married!” she said,-her voice dropping into a 
hoarse whisper. “ Married, my son! and to—to whom? 
To the Countess of Ashdale ?” 

“No, my mother, though I know you wished it. To 
Miss Sylvester. 

A smile of indiscribable anguish hovered over her 
thin lips, as she shook from head to foot and turned 
ashy white. He was so touched by it, that he sank on 
his knees, murmuring, “ Pardon me !—forgive her ! 
I loved her, I find, beyond all things! I will claim it 
as my only virtue. She will save me, and make a good 
man of me! Pardon me that I have disappointed 
you !” 

But she sank sobbing in her great chair. 
she rose again. 

“ You have conquered me,” she said. “TI forgive 
you. Wait amoment;” and she hurried out of the 
apartment, leaving him a moment confounded, and 
doubtful in what manner, after all, this would be 
taken, and whether he had done wisely to confess so 
abruptly. 

Presently she re-entered, bearing in her hand a lock- 
ed casket and sealed note, ia which note was the key. 
These she presented to him, informing of the same, 
and that the casket was only to be opened by his 
lovely bride herself. 

“This is her wedding-gift from me. I forgive her, 
too,” she said. “She will find within it the token of 
my affection for my son’s wife. Go, Mountford, go, 
and leave me to recover the shock of the news.” 
“Oh, mother, you are too good !” and he embraced 
and kissed her, while she seemed to shrink from him, 
“Go—go, and hear what she says: you can then 
return to me. Isiall not leave the castle yet—not 
et 1” 

“Shall I bring her to see you ?” asked the delighted 

husband. “She has grown so beautiful !” 
“No, I will goto see her! =Away—hasten!” and 
presently he was on his road to Richmond, whither 
the new-made bride awaited the return of her husband 
—waiting for him with an anxious, half-doubting, half 
hoping heart. 

Te returned, radiant and happy, smiling joyously. 
“T have seen her !” he cried out, She forgives us! 
and, look she sends you this token of her love—a 
casket, which you only are to open! Some famiry 
jewels, I warrant me! Stay ! Lest we are interrupted 
and the secret marred, I will fasten the door! Now 
open it, Anna !—open it, my love !” 

She took it—she opened it, while he locked the 
door. . 

A gasp, acry, acrash, and a fall, startled him hor- 
ribly, and he turned round. 

“ What does this mean ?” 

She lay on the ground, quite still. 
and rosy, was pallid and discolored. 
growing black, was in her hand. 
“She is poisoned! I have killed her, and my mo- 
ther has made me my wife’s destroyer! Oh, sorceress 

y all p: 5 i 
you shall pay for thi ? 


This 


Presentiy 


IIer face, so fair 
A white rose, 


* * * 


A year passed by, and the hubbub was at an end— 
suspicions were silenced—the shocking scandal quieted 
—the popular clamour died away—the Lady Mount- 
ford went abroad. Another year passed, and Lord 
Mountford married the Countess of Ashdaie—a ver, 
splendid match. They said they were a happy couple; 
and very likely Lord Mountford soon forgot the un- 
fortunate maid of honor, mouldering in Richmond 
churchyard. We could tell pleasanter stories of 
Windsor Castle, perhaps; but would there be any more 
trutb in them ?” 





_—_—s- eo 


An amusing scene was caused by the Kev. Butler 
Byran, at the Synod Glendelagh, in Ireland, the other day, who, 


in moving a resulution on temperance, said every member of the 
Synod had a relative a drunkard. A clamorcus and indignaut 
protest was immediately raised, and the reverend gentleman ex- 
plained that he meant the word relatives to include domestics. 





Ira AtpeipGr, the negro actor who gained such fame 
in Enrope, used to play * Lear,’ and of course get bimself up as 
a white map. A fles i-colored skull cap witha few locks of sil- 
ver hair covering his woolly curls came dowa to his eyebrows; 





a waxaddition was made to bis flat nose; a thick cont of paint 
bedec ed his cheeks, while a great white beard concealed the 
lower part of his face and fell upon bis bosom. He dressed the 
cbaracter successfully, and in Germany aod Russia, whire he 
was a great favorite, he was thought ‘9 play ** with magnificent 


license; and finally, when he crowned the whole by | force and genius. 
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The Summary of the Week. 


The news from Europe continues to be of the quietest, things 
generally remaining in st lu quo. 

Much mystery continues as to the identity of the alleged Nana 
Sahib, conflicting accounts daily reaching England. The Lon- 
don Times gives the following aa the latest : 

Luckxow, November 9th.—Inquiries made to-day throw doubt 


upon the identity of the Gwalior prisoner. All inquiries are pri- 
vate. 


CaAnrort, November 10th.—The Viceroy has suspended the 
formal proceedings in the case of the Gwalior prisoner for more 
mature consideration. This affords reason to hope that the trial, 
long or short, will eventually be public and in legal form. The 
difficulties of identification are increasing, and opinion upon the 
subject here is perfect chaos. 

CAWNPORE, November 1lth.—*he Parsee witness says the 
Gwalior prisoner is not Nana. The witness knew Nana well. 

Cawnporr, November 12th.—I have information of several 
other witnesses who swear to the identity of the Gwalior pris- 
oner It the Viceroy should eventually order a public trial, the 

reparation of evidence will be necessary, but the true test will 

a court of law. 


Terrible storms have raged on the Eastern coasts of England 
and Scotland, and much loss of life and wrecks of vessels have 
to be deplored. 


The Pa!t Mall Gazette bas a speci al dispatch from St. Peters 
burg, stating thet Russia s desirous of enlarging the scope of 
the new conference on theinternational usages of war, by making 
the resolutions applicable to a wider territory. The South- 
American States will be invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions. It ix also hoped that the United States of America will 
be represented at the conference. 

The Catholic Union of Ireland has passed a resolution repu- 
diating the assertion, that the civil allegiance of Catholics ha’ 
been injurionsly affected by the decrees of the Vatican Council, 
and further declaring that, while holding themselves bound in 
complete obedi to the d of the Jnfallible Council, they 
yet yield in no degree to any of her Majesty’s subjects in the 
duty and perfermance of civil allegiance, Cardinal Cullen was 
present. 

The Standard states that there is reason to believe that the 
recent interviews between Bismarck and Gortchakoff resulted in 
the removal of their personal differences, also in the adortion 
of a common policy by Russia and Germany, in consequence of 
which the former will speedily r the p t government 
of Spain, Russia's previous refusal to do so having beea owing to 
Gortchako‘i's personal influence. 

From Fraice we have little news beyond the meeting of the 
Assembly ut Versailies on November 30th, which held a very brie! 
sitting. TLe attendance was light, and nothing of importance 
occurred. M. Thiers was present, and conversed with Gen. 
Cissey. Fi: bills relating to the organization of the ar my cadres 
and staft were submitted by the Minister of War and referred to 
the Commi'tcve on the Army. 

The Coun’ de Chambord has written a letter to his supporters 
in the Asc ibly, in which he says: ** Confiding to the zeal of 
my friends tv do everything to further the interests of the coun- 
try and the cause of royalty, I will offer no advice, Bat the true 
royalist must do notbing liable to delay the restoration of the 
monarchy.” 

M. Chenu, 








Medical Iaspegtor-Genora) of the Frenob Army.re, 





jengagements. 


|persuasion. 


ports the losses sustaiued by the French in the Franco-Prussian 

war to have been as follows: Killed disappeared, or died of 
wounds {and diseases, 138,871; wounded by the enemy’s fire 

143,000; men disabled by marching, 11,421; 11,914 missing are 
treated as dead. ‘These figures include 2,881 officers killed or 
who died of wounds and disease and 96 missing, with 17,240 
prisoners who died in Germany, 1.701 in Switzerland, and 124 in 
Belginm. V hile 17,24) deaths, then, occurred in captivity, 
only 1,220 soldiers were killed at Gravelotte, the bloodiest baitle 
of the war. ‘I'he German losses were: Killed or died of wounds 
and disease, 40,741; missing aud treated as dead, 4,000; wound- 
ed, 127,867. ‘lo these have to be added 1,795 killed, 6,699 
wounded, and 1,539 missing in skirmishes, patrols, and slight 
The Germans had 44,000 deaths, the French 
138,-71; the Germaus 127,000 wounded, the French 143,00°. 
The French had 11,421 men disab'ed by plas: ce mirch> that is 
through defective socks, booty, and gaiters, while the Germans 
suffered but little from this cause. M. Chenu shows that in the 
Crimea and Italy, as well asin the last war disease was more 
fatsl than the sword, this being partly attributable to commis- 
sariat, outfit, and hospital shortcomings. 

An excellent endeavor has been made in France to instruct 
young men in the duties of Diplomacy. For the last three years 
there has beeu a school of political , und gst these 
sciences Diplomacy holds a place. According to old-fashioned 
notions, this experiment is not likely to produce very practical 
results. The Diplomatist, like the poet, is born, not made, and 
noamonnt of instruction can supply the ak of the req 
personal gifts. This, however may be admitted, without at all 
taking from the usefulness of the scheme to which we have re- 
erred. The natural gifts of Diplomacy do not by any means 
cancel the need of cultivation and knowledge, and it is in these 
matters that iustruction can be useful. A writer in the Consti- 
tational gives some account of tbe plaa of teaching that is adopt- 
ed. The complete course of lectures embraces diplomatic his- 
tory, international law, constitutional law, ethnography, statis- 
tical science, and all the practical information required of the 
candidate for diplomatic service. But the means of instruction 
are not confined to lecture’. Corferences, in which the students 
as well as the professor take part, cultivate the habit of rapid 








grasp of principles, and assist the general and fall unde:stand- 


of the subject. 

From Germany the only matters of interest are the debates of 
the Alsace-Lorraine loan bill. In the session of November 30th 
the Deputies from Alsace and Lorraine declared that they were 
opposed to the high endowment of the University of Strasburg, 
and to other educational grants for the provinces, because they 
were made in the interest of the Empire and not of the provinces 
themselves, 

This called out Prince | ismarck, who roplied as follows: 
**This question before us converns imperial interests, 

not a question of Alsace and Lorraine. The University is for im- 
perial purposes. jin a well-fought war, in which we defended 
our existence, we conquered those provinces for the Empire. It 
was not for Alsace and Lorraine our soldiers shed their blood. 
We take our stand upon imperial interests, for which, and not 
for the sake of their own ecclesiastical interests, we annexed 
those provinces. We have other grounds for action, than those 
people whose whose past leads to Paris and whose present leads 
to Rome. 


‘* My cwn views respecting the creation of an Alsace and Lor- 
raine Patliament, which at first were too sanguine, have been 
modified since | became acquainted with the attitude of the De- 
puties from those provinces. Such a parliament would lead to 
continual agitation and perhaps might encanger the peace of the 
Ewpire. We shall daubtless be obliged to take still more mgor- 
ous steps in regard to school matters there. 

“We cannot permit the existence of elements which strive to 
hinder education. My action is guided by imperial interests. | 
shall not be fnghtened from my course by reproaches, tlyeats, or 
Before advance is possible, we must be convinced 
of the existence of trustworthy elements. We may expect a bect- 
ter discernment in the rising generation, and aust, therefore. 
see that good schools are provided for Alsace and Lorraine.’ 
From Spain we have the same old story, with the exception 
that the Republican army at Fontarabia, in default of capturing 
Don Carlos, have seized and have treated with much indignity, 
Mr. MacGahan, correspondent of the New York Herald, and Mr- 
Buckland correspondent of the New York Times. They wero ar- 
rested while crossing the Santiago river, notwithstanding they 
had passports. These, the offic rs makiug the arrest, refused to 
examine. The correspondents were subjected to great indignity. 
{n Fontarabia they were confined in an outhouse three hours, 
and then removed toa cell swarming with vermin. When the 
order for their release was received, Mr. MacGahan was detained 
because he had used threatening language toward the Mayor of 
Foutarabia, but finally the Bombastes Furioso’s finding disere- 
tion to be the b tter part of valor released their victims. 

From St Petersburg, under date of December Ist, we have 
startling intelligence, that not only the Czar of all the Russias, is 
very sick but that he has become insane! 

The Kussian naval journal, Morskoi Zbornik, gives some par- 
ticulars relative to the present condition of the Russian Navy. 
The total number cf ships of war in Russian water. is 225, 29 of 
which are iron-clads, and they carry 92 guns. Their total bur- 
den amounts to 172,401 tons, and their steam-power to 31,978 
horses. The personnel consists of 1,305 officers, (including 81 
Admirals) 513 pilots,210 artillery engineers, 145 marine engineers, 
56 marine architects, 297 admiralty officials, 260 surgeons, 480 
civil officials, and and 24,500 subordinates ot various ranks. The 
ships are distributed as follows: In the Baltic there are 27 iron- 
clads, and 110 unarmored steamers, 70 of which do not carry 
guns, and the rest have about 200 gunsin all. The same number 
of guns are to be placed on the iron-clads, four of which are stil 

in course of construction, The Black Sea Fleet consits of two 
iron-clads and 29 una:mored steamers. The iron-clads (one of 
which is not yet ready for service) arearmed with four guns, and 


It is 





the other steamers, except four which do not carry guns, with 


d|tonishing that the result has not been more di astrous. 


45. In the Caspian there ace twenty unarmored steamers, one of 
which is in course of construction, and 9 are without guns; the 
rest have 45 guns in all. The Siberian flotilla consists of 28 
steamers, seven of which carry 36 guns between them; and the 
Aral flotilla has six small steamers, five of which are armed with 
13 guns. In the White Sea there are three ships of war with 
four guns. The educational department of the Russian Admi- 
talty comprises a naval sch ol for 265 pupils at St. Petersburg, 
a scientific schocl for 220 pupils, a training school for 40) boys 
and a writing school for 150 sailors at Cronstadt, and a midship- 
men’s school, a ship-building school, and a school for sailors’ 
daughters at Nicolaieff. A sum of 442,941 roubles for the ex- 
penses of three schools is included in the Budget of the present 
year. 

The recent great fire at Cronstad( is still the universal topic of 
conversation at St. Petersburg. Cronstadt, as every one knows, 
ison an islacd at the very mouth of the River Neva. How, 
therefore, a fire in such a place could be allowed to spread so as 
destroy the dwelling-places of from 10,000 to 15,000 people pnz- 
zles many wise men. The local paper gives the following de- 
tails : ‘* Nine eqnares or blocks of houses, inclading the Gostinj 
Dwor, or Bazar, have been completely destroyed. The mass of 
houses thas laid in ashes was inhabited 15, 00 people. The 
buildings consist of 101 wooden and 18 stone houses, one church 
two chapels, 50 shops in the Gostini Dwor, and 78 sbops at, 
tached to the Marine Barracks, it, wl! perhaps not appear so- 
extraordinary that a ccnsiderable part of Cunstadt has been de- 
stroyed by fire when it it remembered that it has not yet been 
supplied with any civilized system of water-works. People who 
require water in Cronstadt have to fetch it from the river which 
washes its shores, and as such an operation can hardly keep 
pace with the demand in case of a conflagration, it is o> 

e 
Minister of the Interior has sent 3,000 roubles as a first instal- 
ment of Government help ; Committees are being formed for 
private subscriptions, and the rich of St. Petersburg will, po 
doubt give liberal contributions. But the misery and destitution 
according to all accounts, seem great, the frost and sleet, which 
are now setting in will be hard to bear; the pnblic rejoice to 
hear Lowever, that steps are about to be taken to obtain aid in 
England.” 


From Rome we learn that in the Chanber of Deputies on De- 
cember 2nd., several bills providing for the grant of an annual 
sum of money to Garibaldi were read. Signor Minghetti, Presi- 
dent of the Ministry, agreed to an early consideration of the 

bject, and d that the Government would submit a 
bill with the same object in view. 


The withdrawa! by the British Government of its Diplomat 
from Fome continues to excite interest. ‘Lhe correspondent of 
the London Daily News, writing from that city, says : 


‘* The news that the British Government has resolved to sup- 
press the post of the Charge d’Affaires at the Holy See, is con- 
firmed in official circles. The post is not an official one in the 
strict sense of the term, but Mr. Jervoise, who fills it is virtually 
the representative ofjGreat Britain, whatever his exact position 
may be. ‘The Italian Government, of course, has taken no no- 
tice of this fact. By the law ou Papal guarantees every power 
is permitted to keep a representative of its own at the Vatican, 
and the Italian authorities are bound to consider them equal in 
rank and position to the Vinisters accredited to the Court of 
King Victor Emmanuel. Foreign powers may profit as they 
think best by the concessions made by the Italiun Parliament, 
and the retention or the withdrawal of a Minister accredited to 
the Holy See is a question which simply regards foreign States. 
But so far as public opinion is concerned, | must be allowed to 
say that the step taken by the foreign office has met with general 
approval. Of course, however, the Pope, and more specially 
Cardinal Antonelli, are furious against Lord Derby. Cardinal 
Antonelli, though the last shred of temporal dominion has been 
torn away, has not abandoned his title of Secretary of State, and 
in his transactions with foreign deplomatists, speaks as though 
he were the principal Minister of a powerful government, hav- 
ing at its disposal fleets and armies. In voting the law 





on Papal guarantees, the Government provided for cases 
in which the powers might like to have a _ spe- 
cial envoy at the Vatican, because it was considered 


that there might arise questions of a specially spiritual character 
to be discussed, and because it was only too likely that Pius IX. 
would have nothing to do with the foreign ministers especially 
accredited to the Court of the ‘ Usurper’ King. Four years of 
experience have sufficed to prove that these special semi-spirtual 
ambassadors are perfectly useless. The Ministers accredited to 
tbe Holy See and all the members of the Legation belong to the 
regular diplomatic service of each State, and what can they un- 
derstand about ecclesiastical affairs? The Ministers accredited 
to the Holy See have, during four years, dealt with none of the 
questions concerning the religious interests of their respective 
countries, and seemed to have had nothing to do but to listen to 
the lamentations of the !ope. Jn many instances the presence 
of these Ministers has created hopes at the Vatican—hopes 
which ought never to have been entertained—and awkward col- 
lisions of authority have arisen in Rome itself between the dif- 
ferent envoys. This could only puzzle Foreign Office Ministers. 
In the case of England, what must Farl Granville bave thought 
when he received on the very same day a dispatch from Sir 
Augustus Paget, explaining in one way a certain anti-clerical 
demonstration which bad taken piace at the Church of the Jesu, 
and another quasi-clerical account of the facts from the repre- 
sentative of England at the Vatica», Mr. Jervoise ?” 

In United States affiirs there is nothing of the slightest 
interest. 

Bradlaugh, the Brawler, whose efforts to represent the town- 
of Northampton, Eng., in the British Parliament, were so effec- 
| tually squelched by the hard-fisted cord-wainers of that ilk is 
now in this city. ‘Tbe Brawler is a blatent, defiant atheist and 
| having been condemned and despised by the working men of 
| England, has crossed the ocean to instruct us how to read the 
Scriptures according to his gospel. 

Bradlaugh is an ass, and as Punch says: 

It is the old, sad story; 
But the demagogue makes things worse, 
When for pay or for paltry glory 
He acts as a traveling curse. 
The man who rants and clamors and : ants 
's a downright plague and pest; 
Pity that fools who have failed in the East 
Should carry the war to the West. 

New York City was startled on Monday by the news of the 

sudden death of Mayor W. F. Havemerer, who expired in his 








office while engaged in bis official duties, He was in the seven- 



































THE ALBION. 

















ty first year of his age, and had been thrice Mayor. The fun- 


Protestantism 1N Erance.—Protestantism is repre-] 


eral will take place to-day, and although the family are greatly|sented in France by the Reformed Church, the Lutherans, the 


opposed to any public display on the occasion, large bodies of 
cur citizens will no doubt show their respect by attendance at 
the services, 






















































































Queer Buriat Cuarces.—Among the documents 
read at a late meeting o. the Rhode Island Historical Society was 
the following curious old bill for ‘‘ burying of James Barry,” 
which was labeled ‘* Ezekiel Warner's account,” who, from the 
contents of the bill, was apparently a Coroner in tbe good old 
colony times. It appears that Erekiel was out of pocket about 
half what ** Rum, sbuger, sider, and spice’ cost him which he 
bought to bury Barry: 

Memorandum of what I Expended and what my charges was 
in buryiog ot James Barry is as follows: 

To Rum, ~hugar, Sider and Spice ae s 
To his coffin, winding linen, and_ the diging of his 

Grave...... cOs sec eeseee © eeceeesoees -- +00 

To ye charge and trouble of watchers and providing 








necessarys ...... jet tiene keeenndeante wees 10 0 
, | Se re 200eo cecesccceoes muctr & © 
Memorandum | ived by ye t of Christopher 


Harris and Edward Steldon, Esquires, the sua of. 
Which was found with James Barry when ye Jnyuest 
was on him on the fifth day of March. A.D. 1747 8, 
Inventory ...... honkehe 


8 8 0 
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More Cremation at Drespen.—Another cremation 
has been performed in the eame furnace at Dresden in which the 
body of Lady Dilke was consumed. The occurrence took place 


on the evening of November 6th. he body was again that of a 
lady, the young wife - aged only twenty-three—of a South Ger- 
man physician, ‘jhe hall around the furnace was decorated with 
flowers, and in every other respect the solemnity which should 
attend so serious a rite was duly observed. No clergyman could 
however, be found to take part in the ceremony and speak a 
burial aidress over the dead bo y, so Herr Siemends, the con- 
structor and proprietor of the oven, delivered a brief but im- 
pressive speech, after which the coffin was committed to the 
flames. The process of cremation was screened from the eyes of 
the lady’s friends ly an iron door, but a small number of physi- 
cians and other scientific men witnessed the operation through 
a slitin the wall. They describe the spectacle as free from any- 
thing offensive either to the senses or imagination. ‘The cur- 
rent of hot air burning up tbe body as a transparent flame of a 
pale reddish hue. There was no smoke nor any unsightly trans- 
formation of the body. When the coffin was consumed the body 
appeared in its na‘ural state, then red hot, and at last appeared 
to be of translucent white. From this it crambied into ashes, 
Up tothe period of its entire consumption by the flames, the 
process was merely asarapid drying up. After seventy-eight 
minutes all organic matter was gone and nothing remained but a 
small heap of ashes, which was conveyed away in an urn. 





Vicror Hveo ar a Civit. IntrErMENT.—A Paris dis- 
patch to the London Daily News dated November 15th runs as 
follows : 


To-day took place the civil interment of Madame Paul Meu- 
rice, the wife of the editor of Victor Hugo’s paper, The Rappel. 
Nearly 2,000 persons were present, and fully one-half that num- 
ber followed the hearse to the Pere la Chaise. A special route 
had been prescribe: for the cortege, which led it through Belle- 
ville, where a fair was goingon. The contrast of the coarse sub- 
urbaa rejoicings with the mournful procession, hcaded by Victor 
Hugo, who followed the hearse bare-headed and on foot all the 
way somewhat over five miies—was almost shocking. At the 
grave M. tugo, made a speech, which drew tears from those 
who heard it, and which would have been perfect but for the 
introduction of political matter. M. Hugo who was deeply af- 
fected, teok care to tell the crowd which assembled to hear him 
that the absence of clergy at the grave was not meant 
as a profession of atheism or impiety. He dwelt feelingly 
on the virtues of the deceased, who had passed the threshold of 
eternal life, and laid specia stress on the courage which she 
had displayed during the siege of Paris. The women of Paris, 
he said, had entitled themselves to undying fame by their con- 
duct during the siege. Itneemed that there were times when 
the soul of woman soars above that of man, and gave him the 
example of fortitude and self-sacrifice; Mme. Meurice, when a 
savage enemy was resorting to famine, and shot, and shell, had 
given those about her an example of cheerful intrepidity which 
made them combine veneration with the love they bore her. He 
added, ** Let us not lose this opportunity to offer our tribute to 
Paris, to the sacred city, whose heroic resistance has saved t e 
honor of France. France has been lessened, but Paris has been 
made greater.” M. Hugo then drew a touching picture of the 
domestic life of the deceased lady, whose grace and cheerfulness 
added to the enjoyment of brighter hours and diminished the 
gloom of times of adversity and disaster, ‘This parting tribute 
was not a farewell; it was the expression of a hope before the 
solemn sublimity of the grave of a happy meetiog in the world 
tocome. M. Hugoalso expressed a very, high opinion of the 
deceased la ‘y's husband, whom he described as one of the fore- 
most men of the age, and whose sufferings \n the cause of free- 
dom, justice, and conscience he warmly eujogised. The pass- 
ages of his address that referred to the siegé of Paris, and the 
**pavage enemy” were applauded by the cr@wd, an exhibition 
rocnd an open grave which appeared unseemly even to a thirty- 
year old Parisiun like mycelf. At the close of \his speech there 
was some cries of ** Vive la Republique!” I was glad to notice 
tbat M. Gambetta, who was among the persons present, seemed 
annoyed at this very ucseasounble display, and appeared greatly 
moved by M. Hugo's feeling oration. Heavy rain tell during the 
ceremony. and there was no crowd and no manitestion outside 
the cemetery. 





On Sunday, November 15th, at St. Woolios Church, 
Newport in Wales, when the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, the officiating 
clergywan, read tLe customary notices of marriage by benns of 
balf-a-dozen lovcrs, up started a respectably-attired little woman, 
who at once, on the name of Jones and Maria Watkins being 
pronounced, exclaimed: ‘I forbid the marri* ge as the mother of 
Maria, whu is ovly seventeen years of age. I object to the mar- 
riage for many reasons.'’ The worthy officiating clergyman was 
fora moment taken by surprise, and the whole congregation 
gazed at the bold little woman with mingled feelings of surprise 
and interest. i'r. Hawkins, on recovering himself, requested 
the piucky mother to call at the vestry at the conclusiou of the 
service, promising her a full and impartial bearing as to her ob-— 
jection to ber daugher entering into the holy bonds of 
matrimony, 


Baptists, the Methodists and the Free Church. The two first are 


Catholics. They number about 700,100 communicants. The 
Baptists have about a dozen churches, the result of missionary | 
work by American Baptists. The Methodists have about 2,000 
members, and the Free Church which was established in 1848, | 
46 churches. Dr. Presseuse isthe must prominent member of | 
this organization. 





Errect or THE Harp Timgs on Missionary Receiprs. 
The income of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions for 
the past six months has been only $90,914, a falling off for the 
the same period last year of over $37,000. The Board says that 
unless the receipts for the last half of the financial year are much 
greater than they have been this year, it will be burdened with 
an unprecedentedly large debt. 


——_ 





Aw UncuristeNep Arcuntsuop.—The Loxdon Pic- 
torial World says : ‘* An amusing statement has been made in a 
contemporary, to the effect that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
bas been neither christened nor confirmed ; whence, of course, 
he has never been a member of the Church of England, and all 
episcopal acts in the diocese of London, and archiespiscopal acts 
in the province of Canterbury, are null and void. The very high 
churchmen think some tremendous catastrophe must happen. 
Dr. Lait’s father and mother were both Scotch, and may, of 
course have been Presbyterians, and his education was rather 
irregular, as he passed from the Edinburgh High School to the 
University of Glasgow, and thence to Ballial College, Oxford; 
but it seems incredible that any intelligent and ientious 


Miscellanies. 


European 


Ir is announced that the Duke of Norfolk, Premier 


supported by the State, and are on the same footing as Roman| Duke ani Earl, and hereditary Earl Marsnai of England, is 


about to renounce all his worldly titles and to enter the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at Brompton, Eng- 


\laud, proposing to enter Holy Orders. ‘Phe Duke 18 about 


twenty-seven years of age, and has been marked all bis life for 
bis devotion as a Roman Catholic. His hereditary titles and 
estates will pass to his brother, Lord Bernard Howard, who 
has just reached his majority, The mother of the Duke of Nor- 
folk is sister of Lord Lyons, who some time ago was British 
Minister at Washington. 

Ara recent “ cheese fair” in England, the judgs de- 
cided that American factories cannot produce cheese equal to 
the best cheese made in England, although they successfully 
compete with the medium qualities. 

Frovupe, the historian, sailed from England for Port 
Elizabeth and Natal lately, to collect materials for a work on 
the South African Colonies. 

Joun Harrison Curtis, “ aurist,” knew almost 
uothing, but ke got a reputation, and was summoned to attend 
Sir Robert Peel, who was suffering from temporary deafness, 
He went, provided with two watches, one ticked very weakly 
and another that made as much noise asa clock. Curtis first 
applied the wea‘ ticking watch to Sir Robert's ear, and of course 
could not hear anything, but after working for some time he 
used the other one, and Peel could hear perfectly well, It was 
& marvelous cure, 


In the spring of this year a young married woman, 





man should take holy orders without going through the ele- 
mentary rites of the Church, Doubtless it is a canard; even if 
not, what practical evil would happen it is hard to say.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a private letter to the 
Bishop of Winchester, denies the Hhole story. 





Str Watrer Ravercu’s Hovse.—A somewhat famous 
house in the South of Ireland has recently changed owners. In 
describing the borough of Youghal, ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook” for 
Ireland says: ‘* To the north of the church is the house—now 
called Myrtle Grove—of Sir Walter Raleigh, who in 1588-9, was 
chief magistrate of Youghal, where he was in the habit of enter- 
ta ning the poet Spencer. It is now the property of J. W. Pim, 
Esq, who allows visitors to i t the d It is a perfect 
Elizabethan gabled house, with some of the rooms wainscoted 
and decorated with carved oak. Inthe garden is Raleigh's yew 
tree, where she knight, uuder the influence of his beloved to- 
bacco, was in the habit of poring over his favorite ‘ Feerie 
Queen.’ The garden is also celebrated as being the receptacle 
of the first potato planted mm Ireland.” In the deed of transfer 
it is described as the premises known in 1464 os the warden’s 
house of the College of Youghal, afterward known as Sir Walter 
Valeigh’s house, then as Sir Lawrence Parsons’ house, and 
recently called Myrtle Grove. It is held for an unexpired term 
of 800 years subject only to ‘‘ the payment of eleven pence an- 
nually in lieu of an almanac to the corporation of Youghal.” The 
almanac was the equivalent of right of way to the court-yard of 
the house; and it is surmised that when the Warden of the Col- 
lege agreed to furnish the corporate body of the town with an 
almanac, it was probably a manuscript almanac, so that the 
shilling Irish (eleven pence English) to which it was commuted 
in 1661 was hardly a fair equivalent for the service. On the at- 
tainder of the sixteenth Earl of Desmond in 1585 it was specially 
mentioned in the undertaker’s deed: ‘* Sir Walter Raleigh had 
th se lands by express words and warrant in a special letter 
from Her Majesty.” The next deed relating to the house is 
dated the 7th December, 1602, made between ‘ Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Knight, Captain of the Queen's Guard, Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries, aud Governor of Jersey, and Richard Boyle, 
Esq, Clerk of the Council in Munster, but a native of 
England,” whereby Sir Walter in consideration of three 
payments of £500 each sells his Irish property to 
Mr. Boyle, ‘* including all the es.ate of the said Sir Walter in the 
College of Youghal.” This Mr. Boyle became the first Earl of 
Cork, and was the progenitor of the p t Duke of Devonsbire 
and the Earls of Cork and Shannon. In his will, dated the 24th 
of November, 1642, made in this house at Youghal, where he 
died, occurs the following bequest: ‘Ifo my dearly honored lord, 
the Lord Primate (Archbishop Ussher,) I le:ve my best jewel 
called Sir Walter Rawleigh’s stone.” After Ussher’s death the 
stone was to go to Boyle’s descendants, and remain an heir-loom 
in the family. In a picture mup of Youghal, printed in 1663, ‘he 
house is shown as it now stands; and in Dyneley’s Tour, inthe 
year 1681, the author speaks of ‘* the fair roomes, with well- 
wrought ancient chimney-pieces;’’ and its garden, “ extreme 
pleasant.’’ A writer in the Dublin University Magazine of Sep- 
tembea, 1845, pointed out the striking resemblance between tbis 
house and the old print which exists of Hayes’ Farm in |'evon- 
shire, Raleigh's birth-place, and surmises that it waa this resem- 
blunce which made it the favorite residence of the knight. The 
same writer says: ‘‘ |he interioris throughout wainscoted with 
Irish oak, now, through age, of almost ebony hue, and the pan- 
elling in many places richly decorated. There is a chimney- 
piece in the drawing-room, also of oak, reaching to the ceiling, 
and covered over with grotesque figures in elaborate carv- 
ing, which would not disgrace Grinling Gibbons. Behind the 
wainscoting of this room a recess was a few years since revealed 
in which a part of the old monkish library hidden at the period 
of the Reformation was discovered.” ‘These books are in the 
possession of Mr. Hayman, and consists of a few volumes 
printed from 1479 to 1483. From Lord (‘ ork the house passed 
to Sir Lawrence Parsons, then to Sir William Hedges, who sold 
it the Hayman family, who disposed of it about twenty years 
ago to a respectable Quaker family, the Pims, One of the few 
pieces of furniture left in the bonse by Sir Waltcr Raleigh—a 
curiously carved cabinet - was sold in 1816, but was exhibited at 
the Cork Exhibition in 1852. The garden in which the potato 
was first planted and tobacco first smoked in Europe is hardly 
three acres in extent. The walls of the houseare five feet thick, 
and each saccessive owner ba: taken such care of the building 
that it is now one of the very few residences of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that remain substantially in the same state as they were 
40) years ago ‘The Cork Examiner states that this historic 
houso and garden haye now been scld by Mr. Pim to Mr. lope 
Hennessy. Perhaps on this change of owners the modern desig- 
nation of ‘* Myrtle grove” may be rep d by its ient and 
correct name of ‘* Raleigh’s House.”’ 














Proressor Rusktn has begun his lectures at Oxford, 
and caused some surprise in his first lecture by an attack upon 


tbe ladies for coming in such numbers and taking all tho seats 
to the exclusion of the undergraduates, 


residing in North Peckham, England, dreamed that she would 
die on the first anniversary of her wedding day. To her husband 
and her relatives she mentioned her strange dream on several 
occasions, and it seemed to prey upon her mind. At last the 
dreaded day came— November 5th; and so impressed was she 
that it would prove her last upon earth that she actually made 
a present to one of her friends of a sum of money wherewith to 
purchase mourning. Strange to say, before midnight arrived 
the poor woman was a corpse, It may be mention that she had 
given birth to a child, which is living and well, eleven days 
previous. 


On November 12th, at the Lambeth Police Court in 
London, one of the relieving officers of Newington called the 
magistrate’s attention to Klizabeth Peacock, described as the 
head of the followers of Johanna Southcote. Mrs. Peacock, it is 
believed, was born in June, 1771,8o that she is now in her 104th 


year. She was in great destitution, and it was hoped that an 
appeal to the public might result in raising of a fand whicb 
would enable her to keep out of the workhouse, 


Cart, Boyton, attired in his life-preserving costume, 
crossed Dublin Bay a tew days since from Howth Head to Dal- 
key Island,a distance of nearly nine miles, in two hours and fifty 
minutes. He lay on his back, and used a canoe paddle to propel 
himself, feet forward. He fired off rockets nud smoked cigars 
while in the water. 

Cork Harsor.—The English Army and Navy Ga- 
zette saya: ‘The completion ot Cork Harvor as a haven of 
refuge is rapidly being carried into execution. When entirely 
finished this will be one of the securest harbors in the world, 
both to run into in hard weather and as a position of safety dur- 
ing time of war for vessels of either service. “rrangementa are 
now being made by the Royal Engineer Department for blowing 


ap Daunt’s Rock, which is a serious obstruction to 
the navigation between Kinsale Head and the en- 
trance to Cork Harbor. ‘his it is intended to accom. 
plish with gun cotton, and experiments of « preliminazy 


character are being made upon the spot with several hundred 
pounds of compressed gun-cotton, in order to see what effect can 
be obtained by exploding it in galleries or mins. A sub-marine 
detonator of falminate of mercury will be employed to ignite the 
charge. Daunt’s Rock is of considerable size and exposed at 
low water. The sides are steeply inclined, and there is a pass 
between it and the mainland. Forts Camden and Carlisle, on 
either flank of the entrance to Cork Harbor, and that on Spike 
Island, inthe centre of the haven are being quickly equipped 
with the 25 ton, 18 ton, and 124 ton guns. In addition to these 
Spike Isiand will mount two or more of the 35 ton guns, or 
** Woolwich Infants,” aud two of these have been already dis- 
patched to their destination, but will not be mounted for some 
time, as the carriages are not con:pleted. They will constitnte a 
formidable obstacle to an enemy trying to get up to Cork by the 
Passage Channel. The 8 ory of one of these monsters having 
sunk in seven fathoms of water off Spike [sland originated in the 
fact cf its having been purposely lowered at flood tide, so that 
at ebb tide it was high aud dry on the beach, and was drawn up 
along planks Jaid for it toa spot above high water mark. But 
a suitable crane or shears, or a strong floating derrick upon a 
flat-bottomed vessel, is sadly wanted at Cork Harbor, an impro- 
vised apparatus having to be e» ployed on all occasions in lift- 
ing heavy guns. 


A New Suevi.—The English Army and Navy 
Gazette has enumerated on several occasions the various results 
of experiments undertaken by the committee on exp ,osires, with 
a view of ascertaining the practical effect of Professor Abel's pro- 
posed plan for the bursting of common sheils filled with water, 
by means of a detonator, consisting of dry compressed gun- 
cotton enveloping a small cap of fulminate of mercury. Some 
months ago the practicability ot exploding sixteen-pounder com- 
mon sbells in this manner was satisfactorily established, and the 
result of such an arrangement was the bursting of a shell into 
three hundred fragments, whereas only about thirty pieces were 
produ:ed by the explosion of an ordiua:y bursting charge of 
guvpowder, | be eftect of such an explosion among troops in the 
field could not be otherwise than disastrous in the extreme, 
Lately, however, says the Gazettee, experiments have been made 
with 8-inch common shells which far exceed in effect that of any 
conducted with tbe tield service common shell. On this occasion 
the bursting element employed was wet gun-cotion in lieu of 
water. It will be remembered that the danger hitherto ex- 
perienced in the employment of this explosive has been obviated 
by wetting it, a discovery having been made to the effect that it 
detonated equally well wet or dry. Nine-inch shells were placed 
upright opon the sands at Shoeburyness, a boarding being erect- 
ed around them ata convenient distance, to confine the frag- 
ments. The projecziles being then iilled with some eight or 
nine pounds of wet compressed gun-cotton and a * detonator,” 
as described above, baving been fitted into the fuse-hole socket, 
they were fired by an ordinary electric fuse, The result was exe 
traordinary, the shells bursting literally into thousanda of pieces, 
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(From the Atheneum.) 








Grant and Arminius Vambery. I should hike to go to! “I like almost all the Maes,” said Miss Price, in her 





Virelay. Central Asia if it were not for the heat, the fatigue, | decided lively away. wee 
en ee and the necessary hypocrisy with respect to my re-| Then I explaiued to her the significance of the Mac 
mo ae pee a and Que. !ligious opinions. That, and the smell of the camels) and the O, so puzzling and meaningless to all but the 
Fly not with the falling rores ! Inever could endure. Douglas has no tastes, as [Celtic ear. Her attention wandered, I tLought, as I 
Fly not, for my heart reposes understand the term; he is a “.very fair farmer,” ac-| got farther into the mazes of the clans and the tartans, 
Underneath those wings of thine, cording to the barbarous phrase in use in Dumfries-| and I recalled it by saying abruptly. : . 
Little winged love that dozes. shire, and has the cruel propensities I have before men-| “ We are rather proud of our name, Miss Price; do 
Though the thicket-ring incloses tioned. So he and I parted company after we left St.| you like it? Time out of mind we have borne the 
Not one rose bud, child divine, Andrews, and I remained for some time in Edinburgh, | same Christian names, and have always been Douglas 
Fly not with the fallen roses ! while he sought the secluded scenes and congenial /and Murray Menteith.” 
Any rose-red flower that blows is cattle of Glentacket, as a place as flat as the Bog of| _“ Murray Menteith,” she repeated softly, ‘ Murray 
Harbor for thy heart and mine, Allen was absurdly named. I shall ever recall that Menteith.” I had never thought the name so musi+ 


Little winged love that dozes; brief period—even, though as the poet (who under- | cal, so refined; I had never liked it so much before. 


stood human nature so well that he made a lover talk| A swift, rosy blush spread itself over her face, and 
to his mistress of his “calm light love”) beautifully | there was a look in her brown eyes I had neyer seen 
sings : in them till then. “Ido indeed like it; I think it a 
beautiful name.” 

What happiness! Whata delightful opportunity ! 
What a capital suggestion! It might have been rath- 
er commonplace to ask her to accept the name she 


And at last when Autumn closes, 
And the shattered flowers decline, 
Fly not with the falling roses; 


' pb mete onlay ce es ** Bleak as the blast of December my life may prove.” 


—_ — A en = doses, for then I reveled in the fresh delights of literary so- 
a eee ee ciety; I met numbers of persons of my own way of 





[From Belgravia.) thinking; though perhaps the majority were a little| admired, had it come about in any other way, but in 
MY NAMESAKE AND L superficial ; and I frequently danced with Susan Price, | this, it was exquisitely opportune. 













































whose only defect was her name. I allude to this} Ah, yes, of course, it was always my luck! The 
My name is Murray Menteith, and I wish it wasn’t, frivolous, and indeed fatiguing amassupent thus) « sides” left off their imbecile capering,the music chang- 
At least, [ don’t exactly wish it wasn’t, because it is a emphatically » because if T had — danced with Susan | eq, and we had to begin the fifth figure, danced too, 
pretty name, and a good name, which is more import-| Price, I could — possibly ce enjoyed ha society | in the deadly-lively style at present ia vogue, in which 
ant. Common people, who are uncertain, or only too |8° much as I did; for dance _ would, earn she | one is debarred from the brief but delightful familiarity 
certain, about their grandfathers, are not likely to did, whenever and wherever she had the op-|of the « galop round.” When we were at liberty to 
have such a name among them as Murray Menteith, |portunity, of which there was no  searcity | stand still again, Miss Price, whose fatal activity of mind 
My brother’s name is Douglas, and even that cireum- Edinburgh, during that usually gay and delightful) made it hopeless to attempt to renew a conversation of 
stance, otherwise gratifying, has proved inconvenient |S¢#800. Susan Price was the daughter of a London} which the thread had been broken, plunged into a dis- 
to me in connection with a horrid fatality which has|!@wyer, the eldest daughter, report said the prettiest, | cussion about the imperial quadrilles, and the valse a 
pursued and come up with me on several occasions al-|#"4 she was staying on a tolerably long visit with her | ewe temps, or “ waltz, ah, don’t attempt it,”as Douglas 
ready, and may have ever so many shocks in store for mother’s sister, Mrs. Sandilands, whose house was one | galled it, not once, which migtt have been pardoned asa 
me yet; so that while I do not exactly wish that Mur- of the pleasantest in Edinburgh, and who declared,| youthful indiscretion, but every time he could drag the 
ray Menteith was not my name, and Douglas Menteith | With charming candor, and in a broad lowland accent, | joke (!) into the conversation. That was my last dance 
my brother’s, I do not wish very sincerely that we |that she hoped her niece would not “go south” sin- ‘with Susan that night; but I did not mind that much, 
were the only Murray and Douglas Menteith in the |g!@, but marry and settle within easy reach of Princes | because I knew I should see her the next day ata “liter- 
world, or at any rate in this part of it. street. Susan Price was a very pretty girl when I met |ary tea,” where I had promised to read some “ sclee- 

Douglas has not been pursued by the above-indi- |her—at 4 scientific lecture, by the way, which gave] tions ” from the poets, and I thought, after brief reflec- 
cated fatality, and I had not rather mention the mat- |™¢ 4 high opinion of her intellect. and laid me open to|tion, that such an oceasion would be even more suitable 
ter to him; for his nature is somewhat rugged, and he |S¥"prise when I discovered the catholicity of her| than the present. I did not even hand her downstairs, 
has an odious habit of laughing at anything which |tstes, and her peculiar predilection for the fastest | but I followed in her wake, and as she tied the cords of 
he considers a good joke, perfectly indifferent to the |kind of dancing. Nay, IT will be magnanimous, and) hoy pretty scarlet cloak in the hall, I saw the end of a 
sensitive feelings which may be lacerated by the witti-|2¢knowledge that she is avery pretty girl still; piece of paper remarkably like an envelope protruding 
cism. Perhaps his turn may come, and then he will |though the dream is ended, the sleeper is awakened ;| from what I believe I ought to call the tucker of her 
welcome the sympathy of a brother whom he has|#0d t am—well, not exactly desolate, but certainly | gress, This little discovery filled me with joy—security 
hitherto regarded in the light of a “muff,” just be-|‘lisconcerted. She had bright brown eyes, and bright |[ cannot say I needed—for I had copied for and sent to 
cause I have a turn for sentiment and am not ashamed |rown hair, and a bright brown complexion, I think, | hey, in the afternoon. some delightfully soothing lines on 
of it, and because I do not devote myself to fatiguing |but no doubt I ought to use some other word to de-| perpetual grief, which I had found in an old annual, and 
bodily exercises, for cruel purposes, which he calls|S¢tibe it, and her cheeks glowed with a rich color| of course they formed the contents of the envelope thus 
field sports. which looked like the very hue of health, and which prized and honored. 

Iam studious, well-informed, and decidedly well- the east wind itself could not cither wither or harden |" | wee sot alittle provoked to find, when I reached my 
looking, though not precisely what your patrons of a ung oe ag or iy ae She had a bright chambers that night, an urgent letter from Douglas, re- 
prize-fighting, or women who look upon the heavy|>rown look a oo lk altogether, and the whitest | questing me . to Glentacket at once on business of 
dragoon as the ideal of manly beauty, would call a teeth—with such a milky innocent whiteness; no sug- importance e did not mention its nature, but said he 
“fine man.” Iam not tall enough to be awkward, |gestion of snap, snarl or moral cannibalism about| would send a gig—a horrid conveyance, which 
nor short enough to be insignificant, and my personal |them—and the sauciest smile, to be perfectly modest,/t) my mind combines the utmost possible 
appearance is indicative of intellectual superiority, and [844 becoming a well-bred little lady , I ever saw. I | discomfort with the greatest possible risk—to meet me at 
a thoughtful habit of mind. My namesake may pos: |on’t wenn to say I fell in love with Susan Price, but| the nearest station at four o’clock on the following 
sibly resemble Douglas, who is a big fellow, given to|! walked into love with her, intentionally and deliber-|qay, This was a pleasant arrangement, and there 
cultivate his muscks at the expense of his brains, and |*tely. She suited me exactly, according to my theories. | was no appeal from it, as he had been careful not to 
who subreribes heartily to that creed which has been |She was pretty and bright, and sweet enough for me,in| to}] me what I was wanted for; and suppose there had 
pithily summarized as fearing God and walking a thon- |™Y capacity of poet in taste and feeling, though not yet) been a death in the family, and I had not gone, no- 
send miles in a thousand hours. The other Murray vulgarised in verse,” us I have seen it beautifully ex- body would believe I had not known it. No, I must 
Menteith, who is the bodily presentment of my “ fa- pressed. She was clever enough to understand me per- go; duty said so, and natural curiosity echoed it; and 
tality,” may be like him; indeed, I have no doubt he |feetly without attempting any absurd equality; indeed, |<) | made up my mind, sent an apology and an ex- 
is, for as he has been described to me, he is a coarse |Sh¢ was much too sensible for anything of that sort, and | )),:,ation to Miss MacMurdo for my non-appearance 
sort of person, of practical tastes—as it is the fashion recognised the grand truth that ahusband’s place is that) 1+ the literary tea, and started for Glentacket, where 
to call those horrid energetic people who put them- |°f Gamatiel. She had quite an ardent taste for science, |] found Douglas in his usual oppressively robust 
selves into perpetual perspirations and make everyone attended all the lectures, which abounded just then, with| jealth and intolerably boisterous spirits, and my aunt 
else uncomfortable; but he cannot possibly resemble exemplary punctuality, and = © enthusiastic about | and the girls as uninterestingly well as women who 
me. But that I regard the expression in a Shake- the “ pioneers of civilization, as she culled my favorite | live in the country, dine early, and have no pecuniary 
spearian and therefore unobjectionable sense, I should travelers, that I began to think whether a mild explora- troubles, and nothing on their minds but tracts and 
not say that a “cursed spite” caused my namesake |#0D, 10 some not very dangerous region of the tropical bead-work, are accustomed to be. The business on 
and his brother, who is my brother’s namesake, to zone, might not bea possible method of adding eclat toa! which Douglas had sent me so inconsiderate a sum- 
arrive at St. Andrews—an institution, as every one in honeymoon trip, Susan Price was very energetic, I| mons was the sale of a farm, which it appeared he 
and out of Scotland knows, unrivaled in the world as could not avoid seeing that; and though it jarred upon | could not effeet without my concurrence. I am sure 
a seat of learning—just before my brother and I quit-|™é 4 little, I remembered that one energetic person ina | j,e might have taken it for granted; I neither knew 
ted the classic halls, to whose shelter I look back with |household was rather an advantage, and that, at all| yoy cared anything about business,so long as I get my 
reverence, and he, I regret to say, does not look back | ¢Vents, when we were married, she would probably give rights; and to do Douglas justice, I am quite sure of 
at all. I never happened to see the two gentlemen— |"P dancing. getting them, in any matter in which he is equally 
our “ doubles,” as Douglas called them ; but he| I have said her name was her sole defect, but I soon|concerned. The business had_one recommendation, it 
did the very day we left, I believe, and laughed in |ceased to mind it; indeed, I rather liked the idea of| was soon over, and I determined to return to Edin- 
his big, obstreperous sort of way over some execrable |changing it for her, especially as I discovered one even-| burgh on the next day but one,and had before me the 
joke about our being also “ quits.” Of course I took |ing, while the “sides ” were blundering through the in-| delightful prospect of meeting Miss Price at a lecture 
no notice; to rebuke him would be unbrotherly, and variably impracticable fourth figure of a quadrille, and|on the latest developments of the conchological 
I endeavored to amend his taste and correct his failings |looking foolish and miserable in the attempt, that she| science; an occasion upon which I thought it proba- 
by silence. I merely remarked, when the similarity | particularly admired my patronymic. [had been think-| ble she might be sufliciently at leisure to regard me 
of names turned up again in conversation, that it was|ing about the proposal, and all the other formalities| with interest and attention. With my poetical tem- 
very fortunate we were leaving the university, so that | which must be encountered before I could call Susan my | perament,I am naturally a great smoker,and I am also 
no absurd mistakes could be made, or stupid, ill-bred, |own, and * Miss Price” no longer, and though I flatter| naturally fond of gazing upon the moonlit heavens, 
practical jokes attempted. I made the remark some-|myself lam not a man who could possibly look or feel| free from all the vulgarizing obstructions of domestic 
what severely—Douglass has a shockingly unrefined |ridiculous under any circumstances, I confess I felt anx- architecture. The induigence of these tastes in com- 
taste for practical joking—and I never gave the sub-|ious that these preliminaries should be conducted with | bination, on the second evening of my stay at Glen 
ject setae thought. becoming dignity, and at the same time with a certain |tacket (the first was wet, as usual), led to my strolling 

My pursuits are literary, chiefly poetical, with |touch of originality, befitting my poetical and refined unsuspectingly along the terrace, in front of the house, 
a dash of the philosophical, and a tendency to-| temperament. | falling down a short flight of steps, one of Douglas’s 
wards the scientific. I am fond of geology,| We had been talking of the new novels, and the! horrid « improvements”—really, his restless activity 





and Imay say devoted to philology, and its cognate |names (and indeed the colors, for “red” was coming |of mind in matters of no importance grows more and 
science ethnology. I am _an enthusiastic admirer of |into fashion just then) of their heroines, and then of; more offensive—and finding myself struggling in the 
Mr Tennyson, Professor Huxley,Max Muller, Captain | Highland and Scotch names in general. | mud of an artificial pool, with an inartisticand ineffec- 
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tive little fountain in the middle of it, against which I 
cut both my shins severely. 

I caught a very bad cold, I was much bruised, and 
dead-lame. Hence confinement te my bed for two 
days, to the house for a week, and also hence these 
presents, the plaint of a victim of circumstances and 
of a coincidence. Of course I thought incessantly of 
Susan Price, and my deferred proposal; and of course 
T planned a number of schemes for making it, when 
the time should come, duly effective and elegant. 
pined to learn something of her during the lengthsome 
days of absence. Had she danced as much as usual, 
while I was unable to move, except in a kind of a 
hop at once painful and ungraceful ? Perhaps to her 
also the hours had been “ leaden-footed,” and she had 
found no solace in society or science. 
muned with her own heart and been still ? Had she 
read the verses and wept over them ? Had she, per- 
chance, taken them to be my own composition ? De- 
lightful thought ! for though I must needs undeceive 
her, the tender, woful wailings of so pathetic a plaint, 
would marvellously tend to attune her heart to all 
the softer emotions. I wearied for some news of her, 
and I almost cursed the inaction to which I was con- 
demned, and the absurd process of wet rag and oil- 
silk bandages, and weak-tea and dry-toast diet to 
which I was subjected. 

At length news of her came in a most unexpected 
manner—no other than a letter from herself—which 
my sister Lucinda handed to me with a grace ex- 
pression of curiosity becoming a young person of seri- 
ous tendencies. 

“Is that pink paper the fashion among worldlings, 
Murray?” she asked. “Your correspondent writes 
rather a careless hand ; and I can’t say I admire the 
seal.” 

“T did not know the hand (it was big and splutter- 
ing—a wilful, wayward kind of scribbling—but char- 
aeteristic I though afterwards, and nice in its way), 
and [ looked: close at it and the seal. It bore a well- 
cut impression of a Cupid, in the curtomary full un- 
dress, carrying a lantern, his finger on his lip, and the 
legend “ Hush, hush!” I did uot read the letter until 
Lucinda had left the room, which she did tossing her 
head with virtuous indignation, and, I have no doubt 
entertaining the very gravest suspicions of my corres- 
poudent. linagine my feelings when the following 
lines met my enraptured gaze : 

‘* Princes street, Tuesday. 

‘*My Dearest Murray: AsI have not yet heard your present ad- 
dress, and I can’t put off writing to you on the chance of a letter 
which may not come for two or three days—its well you ex- 
plained that business engages you, sir, or | wouldn’t bear your 
silence patiently—I send this to St. Andrews, always, I suppose, 
a safe addrass. You will be savage when you hear that all our 
plans are knocked on the head; and now, after all your anxiety 
to get to Edinburgh, and all your impatience at the delay, you 
will not find me there. Papa has written to Mrs. 8. tosay I 
must return to London at once, though Julia is not to be married 
for three weeks yet, because that horrid old nuisance, Dr. Tut- 
hill, is going up to London on Friday, and papa will have me 
go with Lim, to prevent my traveling alone, or his baving the 
trouble of coming for me; indeed, he couldn't do that because 
of business. Bother business! I hope—if we can get through 
all our troubles well and papa can be brought round tosee that 
as we love each other so devotedly, and are determined never to 
Jove any other person, he had better let us marry quietly—you 
will never have any business; I feel sure it is the greatest bar- 
rier to domestic happiness. However, I haven't time to write 
about that now. I must ge, that’s certain; and I only wish 
it were as certain that | shall come back; but that depends on 
many things; and [think it would be better for you to come 
up to London, and have it out with papa at once. te willbe 
softened by Julia’s wedding, and I think we may depend on 
mamma, when we tell her, to worry him, Of one think, at least, 
you need never feel a doubt—I mean of my constancy. We 
may be parted by the ruthless will of an isexorable parent, by 
our on remorseless destiny, by anything short of death, bat in 
vein; I shall ever remain your own 

** Susan.” 

My own Susan! Enchanting, heavenly, delicious; 
but still puzzling. There was the letter directed to 
St. Andrews,and forwarded to me at Glentacket; there 
was the signature; there was the delightful assurance. 
My own Susan! But who was Jnlia? Se must sup- 
pose me far mor? familiar with her family and their 
concerns than I really was; she must have intended 
to teli me several things, and left her intention 
fulfilled; and yet “My dearest Murray,” and “ Your 
own Sauson,” and the whole tone of the letter—the 
comfortably-engaged tone, the perfectly unembar- 
rassed sentences? ILfad I proposed to her in a fit of 
somnambulism, or in a spiritual trance? I didn’t be- 
lieve in spiritualism, and openly scoffed at it; had the 
spirits taken this revenge upon me. It was dreadfully 
puzzling, and every moment’s reflection decreased my 
first astonished pleasure. Where was the delightful 
embarrassment, where was the poetical emotion now ? 
Really Miss Price had wonderful quickness of compre- 
hension, and had taken a hint with marvelous celerity, 
for I zould not distinctly remember having ever 
given her one. I was beginning to feel very uncom- 
fortable indeed; when I happened to turn over a sheet 
of paper on which the letter was written, and then I 
saw a postcript scrawled on the other side. Remem- 
bering the proverbial value of such an addendum, I 
read it rather eagerly : 

“ I must spare a minute, dirling, to tell you how good I think 
you for pot objecting to my dancing. I really am fond of it for 


I} 


Had she com- | 


SD 





| its own sake, and I don't carea bit for my partner, whoever he 
|may be. And then, I have always your last letter next my heart, 
| Which dances too, and [ think of you all the time. There's a 
| queer little man I meet almost everywhere, and I really like 
dancing with him. You'll laugh when I tell you why,—because 
he has nice little feet, and never tears my dress; because he is so 
| silly and rc ic and ited, that he goes on talking for 
| ever about himself and the books he reads, and the things he 
| likes, so that one need scarcely talk at all, and I can think of 
you without being interrupted; and last, and most of all, because 
| his name is—Murray Menteith.” 

| An explanatory postscript with a vengeance! I pass 
lover my feelings in silence. Poor girl! She had in- 
deed chosen the wrong casket; but I could not aid her 
‘now. How happy, how intellectual, how refined a life 
/might have been hers! I preceed to my actions. To 
write upon the letter, ‘‘ Opened by, but notifor me, Mur- 
ray Menteith,” to hand it to the postman, and abandon it 
to the dreary vicissitudes of official destiny, would have 
been the simplest course. To have enclosed it in an 
indignant letter to the misguided Susan, and sent a 
copy to her papa, warning him that the wife of his bo- 
som was about to “ worry ” him, would have been the 
course adopted by mere vulgar vindictiveness. I trust 
Iam not vindictive; I know I am incapable of vulgarity. 
Noblesse oblige, and I am confident that even the other 
Murray Menteith is agentleman. I placed the letter in 
a large envelope, I sealed it with the imposing armorial 
seal of the Menteiths, I addressed it to ‘‘ Murray Men- 
teith, Esq., St. Andrews. If absent, to await arrival.” 
And I determined to forget Susan Price there and then; 
a resolution to which cireumstanges have not permitted 
me to adhere. 

I have alluded to a “fatality.” Can I do less, when 
at least a dozen letters of congratulation addressed to 
the other Murray Mentieth, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with the misguided girl, reached me instead? is 
it less a “ fatality” that 1 am constantly ralliedon my 
state matrimonial; that people are always requesting an 
introduction to my wife ; that I am subjected to constant 
expense and trouble in sending back parcels that don’t 
belong to me, and do belong to Miss Price’s husband; and 
that ] have good reason te believe much missing proper- 
ty of mine is at this moment in their possession? Last- 
ly, is itanything less than a fatality that the scientific 
and literary world, the world of taste, my world, in short, 
are always making extraordinary mistakes, of which he 
invariably reaps the benefit, between my namesake and 
me ? 











A New Exptosive.—Experiments have lately been 


every previously known explosive, than which it is also said to 
be more powerful. ‘his new destructive agent comes under the 
very expressive name of ‘ vigorite,’ but the nature of its com- 
position is at present a profound secret§ by its inventor, who is, 
we understand, a Swede. 





Ar Penryn in Cornwall, England, during the late 
mayoralty con test,a curious scene took place. The retiring Mayor 
desired and anticipated election, for he was a Liberal, and the 
Liberals in the council outnumbered the Conservatives by one 
vote; but one Liberal counci!lor, Samuel Cox by name, proved 
inconstant, was won over to the Conservatives, and when voting 
time came, amid intense excitement,he voted not for the Liberal, 
Mr. Lavin, but for the Conservative, Mr. Rowe. ‘The Mayor 
when the result was made known made the following speech : 
** 1t is on record that about eighteen hundred years ago one 
Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver. Strack with 
remorse he went and banged himself. I would recommend Mr. 
Samuel Cox to go and do likewise. He will ever be like Cain— 
go forth in the world branded on the forehead as renegade and 
traitor.” Mr. Samuel Cox, however, has not hanged himself up 
the latest intelligence. On the contrary, he and the Conserva- 
tives went and dined with the new Mayor. 





A Romantic Femate Communist.—It seems rather 
late in the day to be trying charges of participation in the Com- 
mune, but it occasionally happens that persons apprehended 
for other offences are found to have been connected with the 
atrocities in 1871. This was the case with a woman named Bed- 
ist, thirty years of age who was brought before a court-martial 
on Tuesday. She is under a sentence of three years’ imprison- 
ment for the illicit manufucture of matches, which, like tobacco, 
is a government monopoly, and the investigation of that case 
brought to light the fact that she fought for the Commune, and 
wa possibly inculpated in the assassination of hostages in the 
Rue Haxo. Abandoned by her husband, she had bes me the 
mistress of thc Communist Colonel Vinot the friend of the in- 
cendiary General Bergeret. On two occasions at least she donned 
a military uniform, and it is alleged that, having taken part in a 
review in the Champ de Mars, she received the sonbriquet of 
** La Colonelle Viuot.” She also shared in the fighting behind 
a barricade in the Boulevard Voltaire. She had herself photo- 
graphed once in the costume of a cantiniere, in which capacity 
she had been attached to the 170th Battalion, and the other 
time in that of a sailor. ‘Tre most serious part, however, of the 
charge against her related to the massacre in the Rue Haxo. 
A woman dressed as a sailor was among the escort, and on the 
arrival of the bostages at the look-up she stationed herseif at the 
door and pusbed in any of the victims who showed avy repug- 
nance at entering. One of them was an aged priest, to whom 
she gave a push, exclaiming, ‘‘ No pity for priests.” She her- 
self then passed in, and the bostages were immediately massa- 
cred. An eye-witness of the scene, a woman named Stefani, 
positively identified the prisoner as the pseudo-sailor. ‘lhe 
President of the Court ordered the clerk to read the law 
against perjury, in order, as he explained, not to frighten the 
witness, but to impress on ber the importance of her evi- 
dence. She adhered to; her statement, but other persons col- 
lected from the Rue Haxo declared themselves unable to iden- 
tify the prisoner. Under these circumstances, a majority of the 
Court acquitted her of this charge, but she was convicted of 
bearing arme in the insurrection, and was sentenced to trans- 
portation without hard labor. 





made in Sweeden with a new explosive compound, which is 
said to embody all the good and none of the bad qualities of 





A TALE OF HOMBURG., 


The Lutheran cemetery of Homburg vor der Hohe 
has no special attraction for a stranger, unless it be 
the profusion of flowers which spring up round the 
graves. Roses red, white and yellow, dahlias, gera- 
niums, pansies, sweet william, and a legion of wild 
flowers, seemed to mock with their gayety the sad 
shadows of the grave-stones. Many of the monu- 
ments stand in a small plot of their own, fenced in by 
a miniature palisade, and laid out in flower-beds and 
tiny paths, a space being left for a seat under a trellised 
canopy. These gardens are more generally left to the 
bounty of nature than to the care of man, but occa- 
sionally may be seen a sombre figure stooping over 
a flower-bed, or trimming the borders of some loved 
inclosure. 

I was strolling one June evening amid the tombs 
and roses, when I saw the seat in one of the little gar- 
dens occupied by a man clad in deep mourning. An 
Englishman certainly, from his appearance, I at once 
judged him to be, before I had heard the voice of a 
little brown-eyed, ruddy child, who was toddling about 
the paths, and stooping over the flowers. Rot far 
from the spot bei a man-servant, hidden by the 
arbor, from the view of the visitors to the grave. The 
occupant of the seat, who was a young man of neat, 
soldier-like appearance, was gazing vacantly upon the 
little girl, who was engaged in filling a wire-basket 
with flowers, picked up with no small amount of dif- 
ficulty. When filled, this was carried to her father, 
(for so I naturally guessed him to be,) duly arranged 
by him, and then laid as an offering at the foot of the 
bright green mound. ‘This done, the child, clamber- 
ing up to her father’s side on the seat, asked him 
solomnly: 

“Will mother like to smell, father ?” 

“Tam sure she will, darling,” was the reply. 

Iwas all this time concealed behind an adjoining 
monument, whence I watched every movement of the 
mourners, who had so attracted my attention. Presentl 
the man-servant, coming forward, intimated that it 
was gettingflate,and, with an air of authority, mingled 
with respect, opened the small gate of the inclosure 
for his master to pass out. The latter, kneeling fora 
moment, with his forehead resting upon the cross, 
which sprang from some ivy-clad rock work at the 
head of the grave, kissed the name inscribed, and fol- 
lowed by his daughter, who insisted upon shutting the 
gate herself with great carefulness, took the path to 
the entrance of the cemetery. As soon as they were 
out of sight I hurried to the spot which had alread 
awakened in me a strong feeling of curiosity, and rea 
those words, inscribed in gilt characters on a cross of 
white marble: 

“flier ruhet in Go t, Louise Margaretha Martyn, Geb. den 22 
August 1#49. Gest den 3 Mai 1870.”’ 

On the reverse of the cross an English inscription 
ran thus : 

“Here rests in peace Louise Margaret Martyn, the dearly loved 
wife of Cyril John Martyn, late a Captain in her Britannig 
Majesty's —th Hussars, Born 22nd Auguet, 1849. Lied 3rd 
May, 1870. 

After gazing sadly at these words, and noting much 
that | have described, I bent my way homeward in a 
saddened state of feeling. 

It was easy enough to read a tale of sorrow in what 
I had seen; but there was something more to be read 
between thelines, I felt sure. The expression of the 
widower’s face, and the authorative manner of the 
servant, could not but mean something. However, I 
soon soon afterward entered the gardens of the Kur- 
haus, and mingled with the crowd of promenaders, 
My friend Dr. Fichte, had asked me to sup with him 
that evening; he would be sure to know something 
about the Martyns, if there was anything worth tell- 
ing, so that I did not fail to avail myself of his inyita- 
tion. After our pleasant little meal, when the doctor 
had pulled down from the wall a china pipe, with a 
stem as tall as himself, and I had filled my own pipe 
with caporal, I told him what I had seen in the 
cemetery. 

“Ah ! there’s a sad story about them, my friend, 
almost too sad for a happy meeting like the present; 
but you shall hear it. It was in 1869, somewhat: early 
in the season, than an English gentleman named 
Martyn, called upon me for advice. He was a strong- 
looking man of athletic build, and had one of your 
regular English faces, expressive of coolness and re- 
solve. From his appearance I should have said that 
there was not a healthier man in Homburg, nor was it 
easy for me, after a careful examination, to discover 
his ailment. But I need not tell you that it 1s often 
the physician’s duty to devote his attention to imagin- 
ary sickness, and to listen with as interested an air to 
delusions as to real suffering. Without entering into 
any technical details, it will be enough for me to say 
that my patient described himself as suffering from 
general debility and lack of energy. Ile said he was 
always losing ground, that luck was against him, and 
that there must be some one thing radically wrong in 
his constitution, which prevented his playing a suc- 
cessful part in the world, He had tried all sort of 
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systems, as he called them, but they failed miserably, 
and he was now a broken-down man. He assured 
me that he had -no mental cause of anxiety. 
that he was perfectly happy in all his domes- 
tic relations, and that he was not in any degree hypo- 
chondriacal. I prescribed for him bathing, early hours 
and regular exercise, and on taking his leave, begged for 
my wife to be allowed to make the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Martyn. This request you must understand, 
I made from a desire to have a few word’s conversa- 
tion with my patient’s wife regarding his case. But 
ashe grew fidgety and nervous on making the ow 
posal, I bade him geod-by with the hope of seeing him 
again in my own house. His manner had tended to 
confirm my rising apprehension that my patient’s dis- 
ease was not of such a nature as we can minister to, 
and, after a second prolonged visit from him, | felt the 
absolute necessity of putting myself into personal 
communication with his wife. I had already made 
her acquaintance in the gardens, and had been struck 
by her singular grace and sad beauty of expression. I 
called at their lodgings one day after my afternoon’s 
work, and was ushered at once into a small room at 
the top of the house, which was in Dorotheenstrasse, 
a street not much frequented, as you know, by your 
countrymen. I found Martyn and his wife seated op- 
posite to each other at a small table, on which was 
placed an.oval board covered with green cloth, and 
marked with the plan of a rouge-et-noir table. Op- 
posite Mrs, Martyn, who was acting as croupier, was 
placed the inventaire of the hank, consisting of roul- 
eaux of gold and silver, two small boxes with com- 
partments for various pieces of eer the talon of 
white marble for the taille of six packs of cards to 
stand on, and basket into which the used cards were 
thrown. Martyn’s back was turned toward me, as I 
entered the room; his wife faced me, so that I caught 
at once her glance of anguish and anxiety, revealing 
in a moment-the nature of her husband’s ailment, 
which I had suspected to be beyond my power to cure. 
“ Messieurs, faites le jeu.” called out the poor wife. 
“ Come doctor, try your luck,” cried the poor mad- 
man, as he placed four gold pieces on the red. “ Our 
minimum is two florins, and I never go higher than a 
hundred.” 

“T put a couple of florins on the red. Mrs. Martyn 
called out : ‘ Le jeu est fait, rien ne va plus,” dealt 
out in two lots the requisite number of cards; and say- 
ing “Rouge perd—coleur gagne,” sweeps off her hus- 
band’s gold and my florins, and takes some fresh 
cards from the talon for the next deal. 

Bowing to the poor croupier, whose sad, serious 




































































atient, from whom, however, I had no small difficulty 
in getting away. 

“My dear doctor,” he said, “ if you will put down 
your hat, have a glass of iced water by your side, and 
follow my play steadily, your fortune is made. The 
bank has only an advantage of one-third per cent., 
which is double the chance of the public tables here.” 
Then addressing his wife: “ Pardon, Monsieur, voulez- 
vous bien me changer une note de trente-cing golden [” 
However, I pleaded stress of work; promised to re- 
turn before long and have some steady play, and hur- 
ricd out,my heart wrung with the sound of “Messicurs 
Saites le jeu,” as I went down the staircase. 

In the evening of the same day I reczived a note 
from Mrs. Martyn, in which she told me that she 
would call on me between seven and eight o’clock the 
next ery At the appointed time, after my last 
patient had left me, I found the young lady awaiting 
our interview. But before I go on any further, you 
must know what she was like. She was very tall and 
slim, too tall for beauty, though her natural grace 
and ease removed any awkwardness that excessive 
height might have given her figure. Her head and 
features were rather small, and the natural color of her 
face—then pale—must have been fresh and thoroughly 
English, Her soft brown hair was tied behind into 
one thick plait, which fell below her shoulders. As 
she swept into this room through the folding-doors, 
my great pity for her was for the moment lost in ad- 
miration of her beauty. Sinking down on the sofa, 
she burst into an agony of tears. “Forgive me, 
doctor; I cannot restrain myself before you, for I 
know that you can feel for me. 
take up your time, but knowing that you would wish 
to be informed of all the cirenmstances attending my 


to read, before I complete the tale. 


carefully-written manuscript, which ran as follows: 
‘My dear husband had not a fault, as I thought 
when I martied him. Accomplished, good-humored 


married life was unclouded by as 
had spent our Winter’s leave of absence in Germany 


I was unwilling to 


husband’s illness, I have drawn up an account of the 
few months previous to the accident which led to it. 
When you have read it, I will consult you again.” She 
then left me the narrative, which I will now ask you 


The doctor soon afterwards left me absorbed in the 


handsome; every one loved him, and our first year’s 
k of trouble. We 


my husband having wished to collect information 
about the Prussian military system, with the view of 


writing on the subject. We stopped here on our re- 
turn, and one day, by way of amusement, going up to 
the roulette-table in the Kursaal, my husband put a 


my years. Round went the roulette, the ivory ball 
rattled, fell into No. 19, and my husband took up 
thirty-five napoleons besides the one he had staked. 
Pleased, as he could not help being, his face wore an 
expression of something almost like shame, as we 
walked out of the rooms. 

“T don’t feel as if I had come by this money hon- 
estly,” he said; “ what shall I do with it ?” 

Awid various projects, he decided to give a grand 
treat to the men of his troop, and relieve the fa- 
milics in the regiment that stood in need of help. Sad 
news awaited us on our arrival in England. Owing to 
the failure of an assurance company, my father-in-law, 
who held a large numLer of shares in it, was deprived of 
a'l his fortune, and it seemed as if he wwust depend upon 
his friends for the very means of subsistence. My hus- 
band effected an exchange to a r«giment in India, and 
we were spending the last anxious weeks in my old 
home. He had left me for a few days to goto town on 
business, and I was eagerly looking out for a letter from 
him during this our first separation, when at last came 
the wished for envelope, with a foreign head on it, and 
stamped with the postmark, “Homburg v. d. H.” For- 
tunately I was alone as I read, almost terrified, that my 
husband had gone to Homburg with a view of winning a 
handsome sum of money with which to buy ap annuity 
for his father. ‘The success of his first venture in gain- 
ing thirty-five napoleons had in a sense demoralized him. 
He had now plunged into gambling; commencing to play 
with great luck, and winning five hundred pounds on the 
firstevening. ‘This was almost doubled the next day. 
He determined to leave when he had won fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, but on the third day he left off play with 
a loss of two hundred peunds, and on the fourth, the 
whole of the rest of his winnings was gone, together with 
the hundred pounds he had taken out to play with. The 
anxiety I felt to be with my husband, when I read this 
terrible letter, prevented my yielding to anything like 
useless grief; I got ready my traveling things in an 
hour, and telling my people at home that Cyril wanted 
to see me immediately on pressing business, I left our 
house in time to reach London by mid-day. Fortunately 
on that very morning a half-ycarly dividend of money of 
my own had been forwarded to me in the customary 
way; I cashed this at our banker’s, and after passing a 
wretched afternoon in London, of course all alone, I left 
by the mail train for Brussels. I must tell you that, 
wanting to rest somewhere, I had wandered into our aca 


rouge-et-noir table, surrounded by every representative 
of gambling life. Leng did I stand leaning on the rail 
before the picture, reading the history of every group, 
and finding my own portrait in a young wife endeavor- 
ing to drag her husband from the scene. In twenty- 
four hours after I had left London, as quickly as the let- 
ters travel, I was with my dear husband in Louisen- 
strasse. Oh, how pale and wan he looked! Bnt the 
happiness I felt in once more being by his side to com- 
fort him, makes me look back to that meeting with more 
joy than sorrow. He kissed me so tenderly, asked how 
our little Edith was, and then, puliing a chair to the 
table, rested his head on his hand, and remained silent 
for a minute or two. 

“O Louise,” he said, “I have ruined you;” and then 
he broke down completely. When I had some tea, I 
told him cheerfully we must then talk of business. I 
had brought sixty pounds in ten-pound notes, which 
would pay any little bills he owed, and take us home. 
But my husband would not speak, sitting motionless, with 
his face buried in his hands. At iast, as I feared, came 
out worse news. He owed £150 toa banker in Hom- 
burg, and had bound himself to make over the proceeds 
of his commission, whenever he should sell out, to an 
English money-lender, who had advanced him a large 
sum at about 70 per cent. interest. I would not show 
my husband what I felt on hearing this; and hard as the 
struggle was, I tried to talk lightly of his loss. We must 
stay at [lomburg until more of my dividends were sent 
to me, then hasten home, and hurry out to India, where 
we could live on Cyril’s pay, and perhaps send some of it 
to hisfather. My husband got more cheerful as the 


garden into the cemetery, he said: “Well, 


of some one groping about near the dressing-table. 


asked in terror who was there. 
for my cigar-case.” 
trembled as he answered me. 


’ The next morning 


? 


of tobacco-leaf siicking to it, as though it had beer 


> 





nopoleon on No, 19, which was then the number of 


evening wore on; and as we walked through the Schloss 
shall not have 
to lie here after all, Louise, having shot myself through 
despair.” Tired out as I was, [ went to bed very early, 
and was soon asleep, when I was awakened by the noise 


“It is I, dear; don’t be alarmed,” said Cyril, as I 
“Tam only looking 


“He seemed as frightened as I was, and his voice 


when I had occasion to open my purse, all my notes 
were gone, and there was nothing in it but some bits 


carried in th? pocket with loose cigars. The purse 
had not been out of my possession till I had put it on 
the dressing-table at night, Oh, the sad misery of the 


thought which flashed upon me! God forgive me if 
I wronged him, for he knew not what he was doing. 
That money must have followed the way of the rest. 
Cyril must leave here at once. I would not stay for 
the remainder of the money I expected. That morn- 
ing we engaged horses for a ride to Saalburg, and I 
would urge upon my husband the necessity of tis 
going away in the afternoon. We had hardly left 
the town, when occurred the accident which deprived 
my dearest husband of his reason. My horse shied 
across the road at one of the little milk-carts drawn 
by dogs, and slipped quietly down into a ditch at the 
road-side, allowing me to step off without a scratch. 
Cyril sprang eff his horse, and rushed up to assist me, 
when my animal, in his struggles to stand up, kicked 
my husband on the forehead as he had stooped down 
to raise me. From that moment he lay without sense 
or feeling for tive days, with a great starred wound 
on his forehead, like the break which a stone makes 
in glass. Nothing but a slow, labored breathing and 
the irregular beats of his pulse showed that he still 
lived, for his eyes, though open, were quite insensible 
to the light. An operation of raising the depressed 
parts of the bone to their proper level had been suc- 
cessfully performed, and the symptoms generally 
seemed favorable to his recovery. It was not until he 
was unmistakably out of all danger that I thougit of 
a consequence more terrible than death, and almost 
hoped that he might be taken from me if he was not 
to be restored whole. But it was not to be. His 
memory and reason were gone, and the doctors would 
not deceive me, they said, with the hope of a cure. 
We sent for our child, of course, and are staying here 
for a time, as my poor husband is amused by the peo- 
ple and music, and we have some very kind friends 
here. The history of that toy rouge-et-noir table is 
this : One day, during a quiet time, I ventured to take 
Cyril into the gaming-room. I had thought, poor 
fellow, that his mind was too much of a blank to have 
been affected by the sight of the play, but he became 
so excited and anxious to be continually looking on, 
that it was judged advisable to withdraw him entirely 
from the rooms. I contrived a miniature table for him 
at home, where we play with counterfeit napoleons. 
He is under the delusion that he is always losing 
money, and had often thought of going to consult a 
doctor on the subject, but had promised not to do this 
without telling me. 

1 perhaps 
help to guide you in treating your patient. You will, 

know, pardon me if I have wearied y ou.” 


‘“‘Thave now told you our story, which wil 
‘“The foregoing narrative had so impre ssed me that 


face told plainly enough what it had cost her to keep demy exhibition of pictures, and had there been at first the only words I addressed to Dr. Fichte, as he re-en- 
her poor husband thus amused, I said adieu to my staggered, and then fascinated, by a large painting of a tered the room were: “And the sequel, doctor ? 


Wiat befell this treasure of a woman ?” 


“T was naturally anxious,” said my friend, “that the 
Martyns should leave Homburg without delay, their 
sojourn here being as bad for the husband’s condition 
as it was painful to the wife. There were difficulties 
attending this step. Mrs. Martyn, though she would 
have braved most things on the poor fellow’s be- 
half, seemed to shrink most sensitively from the idea 
of meeting their relations in England. He was in 
good bodily health, she was greatly comforted by the 
society of some kind friends, and they were able to 
live here more economically than they could have 
done in England; so that it was decided that they 
should pass, at all events, the ensuing winter in Hom- 
burg. We saw a good deal of them during those 
months. Martyn was quiet and tractable; and his 
wife would brighten up as she saw him romp with 
their child, or eagerly excited over a game of back- 
gammon with my wife. It seemed, indeed, as though 
her life might not be the blank it had threatened to 
be, filled up as it now was by care for her husband, 
and affection for her child. The hope, too, was ever 
present with her that the great trouble might pass 
away, and that this was to be but a sad chapter in the 
story of their lives. But with the |spring came more 
sorrow. April had been unusually cold, when a short 
summer of great heat set in for a week. One day 
Mrs. Martyn called to ask my advice respecting her 
little girl, who had caught a cold, and was otherwise 
ailing, from having sat out too late in the gardens. 
Ireturned with her to Dorotheenstrasse,and found the 
child struggling for breath, and showing all the sym- 
toms of a severe attack of diptheria. Capt. Martyn 
was committe | to the charge of some friends, but his 
wife, I need scarcely tell you,could not be persuaded 
to leave her child’s side. The next day the lit- 
tle sufferer was worse, and gave such mani- 
fest signs of sinking that it seemed un- 
necessary to prepare her mother for the end. 
For three days she had been by her child’s side, giving 
it ammonia every second hour, fumigating the room, and 
changing the linen. She would do everything herself, 
from a feeling, as she told me, that no one would so 
faithfully carry out my injunctions. On the fourth day, 
when I knew that the crisis must come, the child began 
to mend, and in afew hoursI was able to gladden the 
mother by telling her that all immediate danger was 
over. I urged upon her the advisability of now leaving 
the patient to professional care, as the fear of contagion 
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still existed. But she would not move from the house;| 
andas the child slowly advanced toward recovery, so 
she began to sicken from the same deadly disease. In 
three days all was over, her powers of resisting the com- 

laint being exhausted by her previous labors. I fol-| 
feat her to the grave where she now lies, and have) 
taught her husband and child to take a pride in adorn-| 
ing it. He is happily saved from the real consciousness 
of his loss. We see much of misery and vice here, but 
also something of the beauty of goodness. I have 
done.” 

Our pipes had long since gone out, while I listened to 
this sad story. I could not trust myself to revisit the 
cemetery. 

I was at Homburg in the following year, and soon 
found myself at the grave which had so fascinated me 
the previous year. Another cross exactly similar to the 
old one, stood at the head of a very fresh mound, with an 
inscription recording that Cyril Martyn also rests here 
in peace. Little Edith was waiting in charge of the 
Fichtes, to be sent to her mother’s relations in England. 





[From Tom Hood’s Comic Aunual for 1875.} 


THE SABOTS OF MERE TRINETTE. 
By F. F. Broperir. 


She was one of those people who are born before 
their time, was Mere Trinette—one of these large as- 
piring souls who cannot fit their great aspirations into 
their small space; in short, who cannot cram their 
quart into a pint. She had developed her large mind 
into a very large body. She wasa Norman, and these 
Norman men and women generally bear the likeness 
of the great greedy man, commonly called the “ Con- 
queror ” who, having munched up all the sour bread 
he could in his own country, came over here and 
gobbled up our great sweet English loaf at one mouth- 
ful. French men and women are generally short, 
thin, and bright, and when provoked can be fierce and 
dangerous, as the slender, keen flashes of lightning ; 
while their northerly brethren are as the heavy thun- 
derroll that succeeds—slow, ponderous and harmless. 

The ancient wilful temperament has survived the 
fallof many a castle and tower, and that royal old 
lady, Anne of Brittany, has left her self-willed motto 
not alone carved on her castle at St. Malo, “ Qui qwen 
grogne, ainsi sera, est mon plaisir!” or in the many 
streets called, “ Rue qui gwen grogne” in little French 
towns, but in the stubborn self-wills and obstinate 
minds of her countrymen and, more notably still, of 
her countrywomen. Don’t they all love their own 
country, their own cuisine, their own fetes, and, alas! 
more feebly, their own costumes, always their own 
plaisir in everything ? 

And now to return to Mere Trinette. She lived in 
a little fishing town on the northern coast of France 
called Bellecote—a pretty, primitive place. In that 
pretty little Arcadia, the fortunate inhabitants have 
neither the educated eyes, noses nor ears that belong to 
the refined disease called civilization. So the “seventy- 
seven smells” were ignored, the heaps of every abomi- 
nation under the sun before every one’s door, and the 
cracking of whips and jingling of bells unnoticed. 

In this little Paradise had lived ali her life Mere 
Trinette—a true follower of Dutchess Anne, although 
she had known a good deal of sorrow, this poor old 
women. She was the only child of the old man who 
owned the shop where wooden shoes or sabots were 
made and sold. Her parents were comfortably off, 
according to their meek ideas, and were dreadfully 
put eut when Trinette—then a blooming young wo- 
man of twenty—asserted her right to “ mon plaisir,” 
and would marry a very handsome young fisherman. 
Her father and mother loved dry land best, and said 
she would reap a sorry harvest fron the sea, as poor 
Trinette did, for one day a Terre Neuvier went off 
cod fishing to St. Pierre de Miquelon, and carried off, 
with her other freight of precious human lives, poor 
Trinette’s Jacques. She had taken leave of him, as 
others had done, at the foot of the great crucifix on 
the jetee,and there she knelt with her babe in her 
arms, many a time and oft, praying for his safe re- 
turn. But it was a bad season, and rough weather 
had prevailed, and that boat at least never returned. 
After the first great wave of sorrow rushed over her 
and left her desolate, Trinette plucked up her courage, 
and centered all her hopes on her son. Her old par- 
ents died within a short time of each other, and when 
their posseasions were sold, she found herself with a 
bare subsistence. But she had never feared work, and 
took everything that came to hand, and brought up 
her boy very well. But when the lad grew up, to 
her grief (for Trinette was wiser now, and hated every- 
thing connected with the sea), Etienne declared he 
would be a sailor like his father. In spite of all her 





of her son but the drooping widow and her frail little 
girl-baby. But Trinette’s brave spirit was not easily 
quenched, and so she devotes herself in her old age to 
these last relics of her dear one. The young widow 
did not long trouble any one, for within a year she 
had faded out of existence altogether. Then Mere 
Trinette turned to, and took up the vocation which is 
the best fulfilled of all by Frenchwomen—the grand- 
mother’s. She devoted herself tenderly to the forlorn 
little babe, and nursed it up so carefully that at last 
it developed into « fine blooming child of twelve. And 
now Mere Trinette was about to reap the reward of 
her labors, for little Marie Angelique was preparing 
for her first Communion, and had committed herself 


chureh the little white-robed maidens, who, with the 
long veils falling to their feet, looked like fairy brides. 
By-and-bye out came the priests and the placid, kind 
Seurs, and began to marshal the procession, with its 
banners and garlands. First came a detachment of 
the soldiers from the garrison, each man, carrying 
alittle nosegay of flowersin the top of his rifle (ah, if 
they never bore more dangerous missiles, the world 
would be a great deal better and wiser !) and the cap- 
tain with a huge boquet in his hand, with which he 
did not seem quite to know what to do. After them 
came the rows of little white damsels, then the priests 


in their robes, and the chorister boys in scarlet and 
white lace. 





well, and won honor and praise, not only from 
the good Scurs but from M. le Cure himself. 
On the day of the Fite Dieu, there was to be 
the™usual procession to the great ecrucitixon the jetee, 





and the little white-robed maidens, with their 
friends, were to form part of it. Many a weary jour- 
ney had Mere Trinette taken to the foot of that cross 
—many a sorrowful prayer uttered there for the dear 
ones who had been taken from her; but this time was 
to be a more happy visit. Now that Marie Angelique 
had proved herself to be the most modest and best con- 
ducted little damsel in Bellecote, her proud old grand- 
mother could find no room in her heart for anything 
like rejoicing. 

“ Now, among Mere Trinette’s little peculiarities— 
her plaisivs—one was very strongly marked, and had 
formed the subject of endless controversies between 
her and her neighbors. She had a very large foot 
naturally, and nothing would satisfy her but to adorn 
it always with the largest and heaviest sabots she 
could find. Now, even the smallest and neatest kinds 
of wooden foot gear are but heavy and clumsy affairs 
at best, and therefore in exaggerated proportions they 
are truly inconvenient. It has always appeared to me 
from my childhood, that a relative of mine discovered 
the best use for them when he purloined one belong- 
ing to our old donne, and adding a wooden skewer 
for mast anda sheet of paper for sail, launched it in 
the family wash-tub ! 

This opinion, however, I should not have dared to 
express to Mere Trinette, for she would have consid- 
ered it a downright sacrilege. 

No, she would not wear the very best leather that 
ever was tanned; wood she had worn all her life, and 
wood she would wear to her death. In vain her 
friends told her that it was all very well to use her 
sabots on ordinary occasions, but that she ought to 
have a pair of proper shoes for the fete. No, she 
bought Marie Angelique a charming little pair of white 
boots, and with her white muslin dress and veil she 
would look like the little angelshe was. But for her- 
self—was she not going that very hour to Clement 
Bruat, who had bought the stock and goodwill of her 
dear old father. True he had wished for her as well as 
the sabots. Mais! what would you have? She had 

referred her Jacques, and had not Clement married 

Jeuve Labbe? and a very good wife she had made 
him. And Clement was a good workman in his way. 

However a new pair of sabots she must have for 
the fete, and off she went to her old home to choose 
the required shoes. But Monsieur Clement, who took 
a spiteful pleasure in tormenting his old flame, as 
usual, raised difficulties. He had not a pair big en- 
ough in all his shop. People did not wear such 
clumsy old things as they used to do. But he had 
some excellent articles in leather with wooden soles— 
much neater, and not so heavy. Would Madame 
try a pair? 

No! Madame would not: sabuts she wanted, and 
sabots she must have, and he must make her a pair on 
purpose, and in time for the fete. But it was impos- 
sible! He could not get such a pair done for Madame 
before the end of ten days. Madame should have be- 
spoken them before. 

Poor Mere Trinette was in dreadful trouble, but 
those leather abominations she could not endure. So 
she employed all her arts of persuasion, and at last de- 
parted a happy woman, with Monsieur Clement’s sol- 
emn promise that she should have her sabots on the 
eve of the fete. 

Relieved in her mind on this important subject,and 
having already carefully arranged little Marie’s toil- 
ette, she took stock of her own wardrobe. Yes, there 
wus her best blue skirt, almost as good as new, which 
would go nicely with her brown serge jacket, and with 
her new orange handkerchief and clean cap, she 
would be quite comme il fuut. 

The day dawned bright and beautiful, and Bellecote 
was busy all the morning, getting ready for the pro- 
cession. The fishing-boats decked themselves in their 
new flags ; the altar was raised in the market, and de- 
corated by the combined efforts of the inhabitants ;) 


Before they came to the crucifix the chant of praise 
broke out, and Mere Trinette, with her big heart full 
of thenksgiving, and her head high in triumph, 
marched along; singing out lustily. For once her big 
feet were out of her mind, and, left to their own de- 
vices, they betrayed her; for an unlucky big pebble 
lay exactly in her path, and caught in the clumsy heel 
of her huge new sabot/ Down went Mere Trinette on 
her nose; and oh, horror, thanks to a curve in the path, 
down over her went half a dozen little white girls; » 
over them half the singing children of the choir. It ° 
was just like a pack of cards; down went the first, the 
second, and so on, winding up with the bearer of the 
big hammer,who slipped, scrambled, vainly attempted 
to maintain his dignity, but finally fell atop of the 
pile! To describe the general consternation would 
be impossible; however, with some difficulty all were 
safely picked up, and order restored to the scattered 
ranks, while all joined in denouncing the unfortunate 
vause of the disaster. Poor Mere Trinette, bruised and 
dusty, endured all the railings patiently enough; un- 
til M. the Cure himself came up and said in his hard 
dry voice : 

“Mere Trinette, I am shocked at you—quite scan- 
dalized. You must take more heed to your ways ; re- 
member the example to the young people. Mere 
Trinette take more care of your steps !” 

Poor Mere Trinette! she was actually crying bitter- 
ly now; for shocked as she had been at being the 
cause of such an upset, and vexed as she felt at the re- 
proaches of her neighbors, the rebuke—open and pub- 
lice—of M. the Cure, cut herto the heart. She shrank 
back from the procession, taking refuge among the 
mob behind. 

“T told you, Mere Trinette, you would suffer for 
your big sabots,” said one. “ Ciel! to think of up- 
setting the procession,” said another. “ And throwing 
St. Andre’s banner in the dust,” added a third. 

Mere Trineite could stand it no longer, so she made 
her way on, ensconced herself behind some tall shrubs 
that were close to the crucifix. The service over, the 
procession re-formed to return, when, by a curious 
fatality in descending the wide stone steps which led 
to the crucifix, M. le Cure stumbled, and down he 
went on his knees, fortunately involving no one else in 
his fall. 

Ishame to narrate it, and I blush for her—but that 
irrepressible Mere Trinette rushed from her ambush, 
and carefully picking up M. le Cure, who was a short 
thin man, set him on his legs again; and before he 
got over his discomfiture, exclaimed : 

“Oh, M. le Cure, to think of your following my ex- 
ample ! but it’s all owing to these miserable pebbles— 
but you must mind your steps, M. le Cure !” 

Mere Trinette went home a happy woman once 
more; it is true, M. le Cure laid a long and heavy 
penance upon her for her manifold offences, but she 
did not mind. She considered she had got much the 
best of it, and she was never twitted any more, and 
wore her big sa/ots in peace to the end of her days, 


Anotuer Nick Enousu Town.—We referred last 
week to the unwhojesome state in which typhoid fever is bred in 
English towns, specifying among others, the Town of Over 
Darwen, Lancashire. These revelations, remarks the Pall Mall 
Gazette, eliciting the unsavory truth about a variety of other 
towns and districts in similar case. Orrell, an agricultural dis- 
trit between two and three miles from Wigan, is ‘he last de- 
linquent that has been exposed. Out of a population of 3,700 
the death rate, an inhabitant tells us, during the month of Ov- 
tober last was 845 per 1,000. Of this ratio 40.7 per |,(00 was 
due to scarlatina alone. In August last the death rate was 65.7 
per 1,000, and in that month and October exceeded the ratio of 
births by 15 and 5 respectively. ‘The local board of the district 
seem to be very worthy companions of the local board at Over 
Darwen in respect of the apathy with which they regard the 
absence of any proper system of drainage. the lack «f an adequate 
supply of water suitable for domestic purposes the presence cf 
overflowing cesspools. unpaved streets strewed with decompos- 
ing vegetable and other matters. Orrell, however, appears to 
have neighbors quite fitted to keep it in countenance. The 
medical officer of the adjoining township of Upholiand reports 
to his board as follows:—‘* The sanitary arrangements are bad 














and reqnire a large amount of immediate attention if we are to 
expect diminution in the fatality of preventable disease. In 
Tontine, for instance, it does not require my going through the 
hamlet and enumerating in detail the glaring nuisances of a ver y 


arguments and warnings, he had _ his plaisir, and got 
on very well, till he, too, like his father, married early. 
To his mother’s disgust, he chose a young dressmaker 
--a delicate little woman, who had no portion, and 
was not able to work to gain any; and before long the 
old sorrow repeated itself—a stormy night, and a) 
wrecked fishing boat, and Trinette had nothing left 


Monsieur Hautot the ironmonger, brought a couple of | oMensive nature that abound here. Be compere on Se cus 


. ites | hand, cesspools to ranning over and no one to empty them on 
short candlesticks, and Madame Blot, the milliner, car- | the other; draina stopped here and no drains at all there; offen- 


ried out the pretty rustic jardiniere that filled the | sive matter deposited any where from the highway to the back 
the middle of her window between the bonnets, and | passages, and the houses themselves in a most filthy condition, 
Madamoiselle Clairette filled it with the pots of | Phe same state of aftairs in a modified degree is common all 


° M over the district.” And common, we fear, over a good man 
flowers from the window of her little cafe. And now | other districts whose true condition the present wholesom @ 


from every street came thronging to the grey old | agitation is only now bringing to light, 
































THE ALBION. 








(Fo Tue ALBIon. } 
A Seaside Idyl. 


By Epwaxp M. Youna. 


























































In a cottage, by the seaside, dwelt a maiden young and fair; 
Gentle, was she, blithe and cheerful, breathing healthful ocean 


air. 
Roses on her cheeks were blooming, and her wavy, golden 
tresses, 
Falling on her dimpled shoulders, nestled there with fond 
caresses. 


Shone her blue eyes’ timid glances, tween long silken lashes, 
seeming oa 
Like an Indian summer twilight; soft, and warm, and liquid 
beaming, 
Tender feelings warmed her bosom, naught knew she of art or 
uile: 
Ever with kind words saluting, over greeting with a smile. 


As a geta of purest lustre, in mid ocean’s depth reposing, 
Lies neglected there, its beauty to no ravished eye disclosing; 
So this maiden lived secluded by the seaside, till, one found 


her 
Who, with flattering tongue beguiling, twined his serpent-coil 
around her. 


All her young heart’s tender passion by his wily art securing, 
He, by specious pleas endearing and vain promises alluriag, 
Led Ae from her home, rejoicing, led her forth, and then 
departed— 
isanteg her in misery drooping, lost, forlorn, and broken- 
earted. 


emotion, 
Strayei her heedless footsteps, :oaming, ‘till again she faced the 
ocean, 
Where, a promontory jatted o'er the surf against it breaking;— 
Sadly, there, her struggles ending in the sleep that knows no 
waking. 


NINETY-THREE. 


~ By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 
Part the ‘Third; Book the Sixth. 
FEUDALISM AND REVOLUTION. 


{Concluded trom our last.| 
VIL—WHueEN THE Sun Rose. 


* The evil tree had sprung up from that unwholesome ground. 
Out of the soil watered by so much human sweat, so many tears, 
s0 much blood—out of the earth in which had been dug so 
many trenches, so many graves, sO many Caverns, 80 many am- 
buscades—out of this earth wherein had rotted the countless 
victims of countless tyrannies—out of this earth spread above su 
many abysses wherein had been buried so many crimes—terrible 
seeda—had sprung on a destined day this unknown, this avenger, 
this ferocious sword-bearing machine, and ‘93 had said to the 
Old World: ‘* See, here I am ?” 

And the gaillotine had the right to say to the tower, ‘Iam 
thy daughter.” 

And, at the same time, the tower-—for those fateful objects 
88 a low vitality—felt itself slain by this newly-risen force. 
Before this formidable apparation | a ‘Tourgue seemed to shud- 
der. One might have said that it was afraid. The monstrous 
mass of granite was majestic, but infamous; that plank with its 
black triangle was worse. The dethroned tyrant trembled be- 
fore the newly-risen tyra t. Criminal history was studying 
judicial history. The violence of bygone days was comparing 
itself with the violence of the present; the ancient fortress, the 
ancient prison, the aucient seigniory where tortured victims had 
shrieked out their lives; that construction of war and murder, 
now useless, def less, violated, dismantled, uncrowned, a 
heap of stones worth no more than a heap of ashes, hideous yet 
magnificent, dying, dizzy with the awful memories of all those 
bygone centuries, watched the terrible living Present sweep 

t. Yesterday trembled before ‘l'o-day; antique cruelty ac- 
nowledged and bowed its heat before this fresh horror. The 
power which was sinking into nothingness opened eyvws of fright 
upon this new-born terror. Expiring despotism stared at this 
spectral avenger. 

Nature is pittiless; she never withdraws her flowers,he music, 
her joyousness and her sruiight from before human cruelty or 
suffering. She overwhelr 3 man by the contrast between divine 
beauty and socisl hideou.uess. She spares him nothing of her 
loveliness, nor the wing of a buttertly, nor the song of a bird. In 
the midst of murder, vengeance, barbarism, he must submit to 
be watched by hoiy things; he cannot escape the awful reproach 
of universul gentleness and the implacable serenity of the sky. 
The deformity of human law is forced to exhibit itself naked 
amid the dazzling rays of eternal beauty. Man breaks and des- 
troys; man lays waste; man kills; but the summer remains sum- 
mer; the lily remains the lily; the star remains a star. 

Never had a morning dawned fresher and wore glorious than 
this. A soft breeze stirred the heath, awarm breeze rose amid 
the branches: the forest of Fougeres, permeated by the breath 
of hidden brooks, smoked in the dawn like a vast censor filled 
with perfumes; the blue of the fir t, the whit of the 
clouds, the trausparency of the streams, the verdure, that har 
monious gradation of color from aquamarine to emerald, the 
groups of friendly trees, the swards of grass, the peaceful fields, 
all breathed that purity which is Nature’s eternal counsel to 
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an. 

in the midst of all this rose the borrible front of human 
shameles<..es; in the widst of all this appeared the fortress and 
the scaffold, wur and punishment; the incarnations of the by- 
gone days of blood, and the bloody present time; the owl of the 
night of the Past and the bat of the cloud-darkened dawn of the 
Fature. In tLe presence of creation, flowering and balmy, lov- 
ing and charming, the splendid sky golden with mo ning 
canopied La Tourgue and the guillotine, and seemed to say to 
man, *‘ Look at what I do, end and what you are doing.” Such a 
searching use does the sun make of his light. 

The spectacle bad its spectators. 

The four thousand men of the little expeditionary army were 
drawn up in battle order upon the plateau. They erclosed the 
guillotine on three sides in such a manner as to form aboutit 
the shape of a letter E; the battery placed in the ceutre of the 
longest side made the nick of the E. The red monster was en- 
closed by these three baftle fronts; a sort of wall of soldiers 
spread out on two sides to the edge of the plateau; the fourth 
side, left open, was the ravine, which seemed to frown of La 
Tourgue, 


Wrought to phrenzy by the anguish of her heart’s intense| , 


These arrangements made an oblong space, in the centre of 
which stood the scaffold. Gradually, as the sun mounted higher, 
the shadow of the guillotine grew shorter on the turf. 

‘rhe gunn zs were at theie guns; the matches lighted. 

A faint blue smoke rose from the ravine—the last breath of 
the expiring conflagration. 

This cloud encircled without veiling La Tourgue, whose lofty 
platform overlooked the whole horizon. There was only the 
width of the ravine between the platform and the guillotine. A 
man could speak and be heard across the intervening space. The 
table of the tribunal and the chair shadowed by the tri-coloied 
flags had been set upon the platform. The sun rose higher be- 
bind La Tourgnue, bringing out the black mass of the fortress 
clear and defined, and revealing upon its summit the figure of a 
man in the chair beneath the banners, sitting motionless, his 
arms crossed upon his breast. This wan was Cimourdain. He 
wore, as on the previous day, his civil delegate’s uniform; on 
bis head was the hat with the tri-colored cockade; his sword at 
his side; his pistols in bis belt. He sat silent. The whole 
crowd was mute. ‘The soldiers, musket in hand, stood with 
downcast eyes, so close that their shoulders touched, but no one 
spoke. They were meditating confusedly upon this war; the 
numberless combats, the hedge fusilades so bravely confronted; 
the hosts uf peasants driven back by their might; the citadels 
taken, the battle won, the victories gained, and it seemed to 
them as if all that glory had turned now to shame. A gloom 
expectation contracted every heart. They could see the ex- 
ecutioner come and go upon the platform of the guillotine. 
The increasing splendor of the morning filled the sky with its 
majesty. ' 

Suddenly the sound of muffled drums broke the stillness. The 
funeral tones swept nearer. ‘The ranks —a pr 
entered the square, and moved toward the scaffold. 

First, the drummers with their crape-wreathed drums; then a 

pany of g iers with lowered muskets; then a platoon of 
gendarmes with drawn sabres; then the condemned—Gauvain. 
He walked forward with a free, firm step. He had no fetters on 
bands or feet. He was in an undress uniform and wore a sword. 
Bebind him marched another platoon of gendarmes, 

Gauvain’s face was still lighted by that thoughtful joy which 
had illuminated it at the moment when he said to Cimourdain, 
‘I am thinking of the Future.” Nothing could be more touch- 
ing and sublime than that continuous smile. 

When he reached the fatal square, bis first glance was directed 
towards the summit of the tower. He disdained the guillotine. 
He knew that Cimourdain would make it an imperative duty to 
assist at the execution. His eyes sought the platform. He saw 
him there. 

Cimourdain was ghastly and cold. ‘Those standing near him 
could not catch even the sound of his breathing. Nota tremor 
shook his frame when he saw Gauvain. 

Gauvain walked towards the scaffold. As he moved on he 
looked at Ci dain, and Ci dain looked at him. It seemed 
as if Cimouadain leant for support upon that look. 

Gauvain reached the foot of the scaffold. He mounted it. The 
officer who commanded the grenadiers followed him. He un- 
fastened his sword, and handed it to the officer; he undid his 
cravat, and gave it to the executioner, 

He looked like a vision. Never had he seemed so handsome. 
His brown curls floated in the wind; at that time it was the cus- 
tom to wear the hairlong. His white neck reminded one ofa 
woman; his heroic and sovereign glance made one think of an 
archangel. He stood there on the scaffold lost in thought. 
That place of punishment was a throne. Gauvain stood upon it, 
Erect, proud, calm. The sunlight streamed about him till he 
seemed to stand in the midst of a halo. 

But he must ke bound. The executioner advanced, cord in 
hand. 

At this moment, when the soldiers saw their young leader so 
close to the knife, they could restrain themselves no longer; the 
hearts of those stern warriors gave way. 

A mighty sound swelled up —the united sob of the whole army 
A clamor rose: ‘* Mercy ! mercy !" 

Some fell upon their knees; others flang away their guns and 
stretched their arms towards the platform where Cimourdain was 
seated. One grenadier pointed to the guillotine, and cried ‘ If 
a substitute will be taken, here am I !’ 

All repeated frantically, ‘*‘ Mercy ! mercy!” Had a troop of 
lions heard it, they must have been softened or afrighted; the 
tears of soldiers are terrible. 

The executioner hesitated, no longer knowing what to do. 
Then a voice, quick and low, but so stern that it was audible 
to every ear, spoke from the top of the tower— 

** Fulfil the law !” 

All recognised that inexorable tone. Cimourdain had spoken. 
‘The army shuddered. 

The executioner hesitated no longer. 
ing out the cord. 

** Wait,” said Gauvain. 

He turned towards Cimourdain, made a gesture of farewell 
with his right | and, which was stil! free,then allowed himself to 
be bound. 

When be was secured, he said to the executioner— 

** Pardon; one instant more.” 

And he cried, ** Long live the Republic !” 

He was laid upon the plank. That handsome and noble head 
was enclosed in the infamous collar. The executioner gently 
raised his hair aside, and touched the spring. The triangle be- 
gan to move—slowly at first —then rapidly—a hideous stroke was 
heard— - 

At the same instant another report sounded. A pistol shot 
had answered the blow of the knife. Cimourdain had seized one 
of the pistols from bis belt and, as Gauvain’s head rolled into 
the basket, Ci in pierced his own heart bya bullet, A 
stream of blood burst from his mouth; he fell dead. 

And those two souls, ‘Tragic Sisters! soared away together, 
the shadow of the one mingled with the radiance of the other. 

THE END. 
GSP This translation is printed by the permission ot Taarse & Brotucas. 











He approached, hold- 








A pust:c library in England has declined to receive as a 
present a set of Swedenborg’s works, and returned them to the 
donors. 





A pEscrirTion of a rich deposit of mammalia re- 
mains near Castleton, in Derbyshire, England, was recently 
read before the Library Society of Manchest The r i 
were found in a reddish loam, filling a basin or expanded fissure 
in the tain limest Bones and teeth of the bison and 
the reindeer were most abundant, but associated with these 
were the remains of the wolf and the grizzly bear. In Pleisto- 
cene times this spot was a swampy drinking place, and vast 
herds of bison and reindeer, passing up from the valley of the 
Lorwent into the plains of Cheshire, halted here to drink. Some 
would fall in while drinking, and others would be bogged, 
while the carcases of those that might die in the neibhborhood 
would be washed in during rainy weather. 











the stick and the straggling. 


The Deteriorated Breed of Ghosts. 


The last number of the London Spectator laments what it 
styles ‘* the deterioriated breed of ghosts,” and attributes it to 
‘the democratic tendency of the age.” It says, with a free 
sprinkling of French words: 

** The ghosts of a century, or even half a century ago—the 
‘ ghosts of the old school,’ as they have been ealled—used to 
feel it a solemn privilege to be ghosts. They acknowledged 
something grand, something of obligation, in their state. They 
seemed to say, M,stere cb ige, as the nobility used toray, N»- 
bless; obiiye. It was not everybody who could be a ghost, and 
those who could were bound to keep up the influence and the 
dignity of the Order. In those days, ghosts fed their souls on 
solitude and were visible chiefly to the solitary. They flashed 
upon that inward eye which was the curse of solitude. Or if 
now and then, like the celebrated ghost of Mr. Wynyard, who 
appeared to both Sir John Sherbroke and General Wynyard, on 
the island of Cape Breton, on the 15th of October, 1785, it 
proved itself to be no illusion by being seen by two persons at 
the same time, it would yet stalk noiselessly through the rooth, 
like the ghost of the royal Dane across the platform, and vanish 
without a sound. Ghostliness used to be a dis‘i gue sort of qual- 
ity. One felt it a kind of renown to have a ghost in the family. 
To be an apparition was to be something lofty and awful, and 
though perhaps too dread a function to stimulate ordinary ambi- 
tion, still one honorable after its fashion, and tending to keep a 
noisy, and familiar, and vulger-minded generation under some- 
thing like awe for the world of the supernatural. 

‘* Bat such has been the progress of democratic ideas, that all 

this seems to have chenaek Modern ghosts are ‘hail-fellow- 
well-met’ not only with human beings, but with each other. If 
we are not mistaken, they not long ago declared it would be a 
‘lark ’ to bring Mrs. Guppy through the air from her house in 
Highbury to Lamb’s Conduit street. Certainly there was, ac- 
cording to the authentic account of the story, much spiritual 
gigling amongst the preternat genci gagedin that ma- 
nauvre before they accomplished it. The ghost sometimes call- 
ed Katie King, who professes, we believe, to be the daughter of 
a buccaneer of Elizabeth’s or James I's reign, permitted Mr. 
Crookes to take her provisional and temporary body round the 
waist and kiss her, and then, according both to his evidence and 
that of Mrs. Ross Church, a temporaty human heart was felt 
beating beneath the temporary ghostly organization. There ae 
stories in myriads of the extreme matter-of-tactness and even vule 
garity of the modern ghosts. Some of them insist on aspirating 
unaspirated vowels, and show by violent raps their objection to 
the authorized and more polite mode of spelling. Others of 
them delight in pinching your knees or neck like a child who is 
playing at blindman’s buff, A ghost who was indebted to Mrs. 
Guppy, we believe, for the power to manifest himself in this 
world, was unpleasant enough to hurl two living lobsters on the 
table during a ‘ ‘ark seance ' in-Russell Square (was a neighbor- 
ing fish ger, we der, short by two lobsters of his rightful 
stock in trade, or did the ghost pay the money before abstracting 
the lobsters ? or did it catch the lobsters itself at sea, with or 
without the aid of lobster pot (?) while the most common of all 
the freaks of modern ghosts are those in which they play violent 
games with heavy pieces of furniture. 
“They have not only given up the grand style, they have 
mostly‘given up solitude, snd can do much more with a lot of 
people rounda table than they can with a solitary watcher by 
moonlight. They revisit not ‘the glimpses of the moon,’ but 
the flicker of a gas lamp. ‘They delight in playing accordeons, 
in shouting through trumpets, in knocking hard on the roofs of 
cabs and railway carriages, in whirling about dining-tables, in 
getting themselves photographed, and in manufacturing inex- 
pensive pearls and rubies. ‘the only thing in the least poetical 
they seem to affect much is the productionof flowers. If the 
modern authorities may be trusted, they really do deal in flow- 
ers to an extent very creditable to their taste; but this is an ex- 
ception to their ordinary demeanor, which is, for the most part, 
not flewery at all, but exceedingly prosy, and of a kind almost 
expressly intended, it would seem, to rub off the awe which the 
supernatural world used to inspire. In one word, if our modern 
ghosts are trustworthy the world of spirits is now like our own 
in the hands of ‘the residuum.’ The angels, demons, saints and 
penitents manifest themselves no longer. We have in their 
places ghosts of vulgar rhetoricians, who make speeches on 
matters they do not und rstand, of buccaneers or pugilists who 
show great muscular qualities with only temporary muscles, 
and shout audibly with provisional lungs, and of underbred 
shopboys or young women not too ghostly to flirt and romp,who 
treacle their speech with vulgar and somewhat greasy expres- 
sions of universal love. The change is great, but we cannot say 
it is one calculated to i the reverence of men for the 
world that is unseen and eternal.’’ 




















Prusstan Cavatry and ARTILLERY DeEscrRIBED BY 
aN Encutso Orricer.-- Their cavalry was a fine body of men, 
who, notwithstanding the cramped, awkward shape of their sad- 
dies, and the excessive length of their stirrips, rode well, were 
capitally mounted, and marched past at a walk and trot at pre- 
cisios, though not with the extreme accuracy which character- 
izes our best cavalry regiments. Perhaps their well-bred huzzar 
horses were a little too light, and their heavy dragoons a trifle 
clumsy. ‘lheir horse appointments, however, were duty in the 
extreme, notwithstanding that, for the special occasion of the 
review new equipment had apparently been issued. This remark 
applies with still greater force to the artillery, by far the least 
showy ofthe three arms. Their ill-fitting, ill-cared for, and 
slenderly constructed harness and accessories, were huddled on 
in a slovenly manner; and there was a general absence of soldier 
like pride and dash. Their horses were sorry specimens. Each 
battery, reduced in peace time to an incomplete skeleton, con- 
sisted merely of four guns with weak detachments, and without 
a single ammunition-wagon or pait of spare horses. From their 
artillery, indeed, as they appear ou parade. we have nothing 
whatever to learn. Nay, more. I do not hesitate to de- 
clare that were the very slackest of our batteries to ven- 
ture to present themselves in public, turned out 
in the style of crack Prussian batteries, their condition would 
be pronounced eminently di-creditable. In confirmation of the 
above, I will quote the remarks of a not inexperienced Prussian 
officer. In reply to his inquiries | had expressed my admiration 
for their infantry and cavalry, but plainly stated that I did not 
consider their artillery qnite up to the mark; whereat he was 
somewhat ruffled—the usual consequence, I have noticed in 
Germany, of the most delicate hint that there is ever so small an 
imperfection in any portion of their army. When, however, 
a bystander asked, ‘** ‘Then is the English artillery really so very 
good ?” his sense of justice prevailed,and after an evident mnetal 
struggle he replied: ‘* Yes, must confess that it is most ex- 
cellent. Men, horses, and equipment are turned out in a condi- 
tion of perfection. Nota single article is out of its place or ill- 





fitting. The guns and harness are a marvel of cleanliness, while 
the iron work on the latter is made to glitter like silver. In fact, 


As to the bears and to properly appreciate a battery of English artillery, you must 
solves, they probably followed the herd to eat up the weak, = seen it. Their working in the field is equally good,— 


lack wood, 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL SfEAXMSHIP COMPANY. 


A regular meeting of the Directors of this 
Company, was held at the offices in this city, op 
November 28th. I: listed three hours. One of 
its principal ol jects was to hear art of the re- 
port of the Managing Director, Mr Rufos Hatch 
who has recently returned from his trip to the 
isthmus to examine into the affairs of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship and Panama Railroad Companies 
in Central America and Mexico. The most notes 
worthy business point made in Mr. Hatch’s re- 
port was his belief tbat there is room for reduc- 
ing the salaries and operating expenses of both 
companies 50 per cent. below the preseot stand- 
aid, which is already a reduced one, For the 
first eleven months of this year the receipts of 
Pacific Mail Company on the ou'ward and in- 
ward freight and passenger business alone from 
pler 42, North River, exceeded that of the seme 
period for last year by more than $800,000. ‘To's 
statement does not include the gains on the 
strictly Pacific Ocean business between San Fran- 
ciecu and China and Japan, nor thcse on the 
local Pacific coast business. The Managing 
Director promised to furnish for publication at 
an early day a detailed statement of the com- 
pany’s affairs, including the cost and present 
value of the comyany’s real estate, the cost and 
present condition and value of ali their steam- 
ships, together with their capacities for carrying 
ing; passengers and freight, and with the num- 
ber of passengers and the amount of freight car- 
tied during 1874 as compared with 1873. The 
priccipal reason why an elaborate report was not 
made yesterday was because it would occupy 
more time time than could be given to the sub- 
ject wi hout appointing a special meeting some 
daysin advance. Mr. Hatch is, however, fully 
satisfied report the stockholdere will approve bie 
when made, His main complaint at present is 
tbat certain parties, some of whom poseess # 
fictitious influence which ought not to belong to 
them, are more disposed to 1uo the steamships 
in Wall and Board Stree‘s than for the profi: of 
the stockholdere. Ia regard to the statement 
recently published about ihe company’s ** in- 
debteduess,’’ Mr. Hatch said, * The fact that 
the company bas to-day two steamships out of 
thirty-six, either of which could be sold at auc- 
tion fcr more than the actual indebtedness of the 
company, and on neither of which is there avy 
claim proves bow absurd and malacious were the 
capads circulated this week about the com- 
pany’s solvency. It would be as just for the 
authors of that ‘ report’ to estimate oor running 
expenses for the next two years, and publish 
them as ‘ liabilities.’ '’ Concrroing the rumors 
that certain stockbolders had requested ceriaio 
directors to resign, the Managing Director said 
he * knew of no directur woo purposed comply 
ing with the request.”’ 

We also learn thit at a meeting of the dir c- 
tors of the company, held on November 28th, 


the contract for passenger and freight rates with 
the Fanama Railzoad Company, #8 reported by 
the Joint Committee and ratified by the railroad 
company, was adopted. 

Toe termes of the contract are substantially 
the game as th: 82 which bave existed since 13869, 
and the duration of ‘t is for ten years. The Pa- 
cific Mail St«tamship Company have the privilege 
of making the tariff on freight and passengers 
between New York and San Francisco, and a!) 
the earnings of the railroad company over 12 
we cent per annum to the etockhuideis, are to 

equally divided between the railroad com— 
pany and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 





Proposed Direct Route from Boston to the West. 


The project of # new aud direct railroad from 
Boston to the West is receiving general attention 
from business men in Eostun at the present time 


The route propored includes the New York ani 
New Eogland road from Boeton to Willimantic ; 
the Hartford, Providence and the Fisbki!ll road 
to Hartford, Conn. ; the Western and Pough- 
keepsie and Eastern lines to Poughke»peie, and 
crossing the Huds »n, a line of eighteen miles to 
Pine Bush, yet unbuilt, At this point direct 
connections will be made with the P. nt sylvania 
aod Evie roads west, and with an entire 8,stem 
ot roads to the coal sn} iron fields, and a line to 
Washirgt: n and the Soutb, some twenty miles 
shorter than apy now existing, 

It ie said that the Penosylvenia road wil) 
bridge the Hudson River if eighteen miles west 
be completed, and will guarantee that seven 
hundred car-loads cf fre'ght thuell be seat daiiy 
Over the line as soon as the road is built. It is 
proposed to cross the Hud-on River in floats 
cairying an entire train until the bridge is fin- 
ishid. ‘The friends ot the scheme say that in 
six months’ time, and for $500,000, ths direct 
route can be established. 





Tur Troy anv Roston Rattzosp is shortened 
by the Hooeac Tunnel 11 milez. The grades are 
30 feet per mile lees than thos: cf the Boston 
and Albany Boac, Engioes can thus pull double 
the number of cais,and the consequent reduc- 
tion of expenses will enable the former road t 
com; ete profitably with the Ja'ter. The tunnel 
is nearly Gve miles long, 26 feet wide +nd 29 
feet high in the centre. The contract price for 
the last was $1,600,000, bat couuting the money 
sunk originally by the State of Massachusetts 
and intere t thereon, the total coet will reach 
$10,009,000 The tunnel pro,er is finished, but 
the tracke are not laid yet. The tunneling was 


THE TEBRITUSIAL BANK OF SPAIN. 
COLLAPSE OF A GREAT BUBBLE COMPANY. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
writing from that city under date of November 
llth, gives the following history ofa bubble con. 
cern known as the Territorial Bank of Spain : 
“The history ofa bubble company entitled 
the Territorial Bank of Spain is now being in- 
vestigated, as I mentioned yesterday, by the 
Correctional Tribunal of Paris, and the position 
once held by the chief defendant increases the 
nterest which the case wonld, under any cir- 
cumstances have excited. M. Clement Duver- 
noise, who, in 1870, was Minister of Commerce, 
and sabsequently founded the Bonapartist or- 
gan, the Ordre, and M. Charles Fonerod, for- 
merly Director of the Oredit Foncier Suisse, are 


charged with contravening the law by starting 
a company without its capital having been sub- 
scribed and a quarter of it paid ap; with de- 
claring fictitious dividends ; with misappropriat- 
ing shares avd funds to the detriment of the 
other shareholders, and with making false repre- 
sentations as to the company’s position. Ernest 
Rasetti, a man of letters ; Jauret, a journalist ; 
Alexandre Duvernois, journalist ; Capercn. a 
banker ; and one Barre, are charged witb aiding 
and abetting *hem. Caperon and Ras-tti have 
absconded, and five others originally iocladed 
in the prosecution were dismissed inv the course 
of the preliminary investigation. According to 
the evidence of M. Magnin, who was deputed 
to ascertain the facts, the Territorial Bank of 
Spain was formed at Madrid in October, 1869 

with acapital of 100,000,000 francs, in 200,000 
shares of 500 francs each ; but it gave no sign 
of life tii] 1872, when M Clement Davernois 
joined the concern as chairman of the board. He 
induced the Madrid Syndicate to certify that 
thirty per cent of the cajital had been sub- 
scribed, aithrugh this had not been done, the 
object being to get the company’s shares quoted 
on the Madrid and Paris Bourses, and at a meet- 
ing of pseudo-shareholders he announced that 
the requieite p-oportioa of the capital had been 
paid up. boasted of the shares having reached 
twenty per cent. prem um on the Paris Bourse 
and gave a flattering account of the prospects of 
the concern. The fact, however, was that of 
the 3,750 000 francs which shou'd have been 
handed over by Caperon as the proceeds of the 
issue of shares, he deducted 1,250,000 francs 
as commission, and only pail in 400,000 francs 
giving bills for six hondred thousand franc-, 
and shares of qnestionable value for the 
remaining 1,200,000 francs. Caperon could only 
dir pose of seventy shares, Evycntoally a com- 
promise was made, by which his claim against 
the bank was reduced to 663,000 francs, which 
sum he handed over to the Swiss Credit Foncicr 
in settlement of a debt. By this tims the 823,000 
france which had been received fiom Ciperon 

or which the sale of the eecurities deposited by 
bim had realized, had been entirely adsorbed by 
expences of management, while no businers 
whatever had been done. M. Duvernois how- 
evir, having now the entire control—for the 
Paris Directors had resigned and the Madrid 
Boird was entirely inactive—obtained 300 000 
francs from the Dutch bank of Overklift & Go., 
while a fict'tious traffic in the shires was cai- 
tied on at the Bourse in the hops of inducing the 
public to purchase them. In November, 1873. 
Overklift failed, the bank being 700,000 france 
in their debt, but the operations on the Bourse 
were continoed, and Duvernois issued a balance 
sheet which represented that the net profits 
amounted to 7,660,000 francs. This iesult was 
arrived at by reckoning the profis expected to 
be derived fiom transactions with four miving 
and land companies »s having been already earn- 
ed, whereas these uodertakinzs all proved abor- 
tive on account of want of sufficient capital, and 
instead of a surplus, there was really a di ficit of 
1,150,0C0 france. The difficulties of the bank in- 
creased. and its creditors became clamorous. In 
Feb uary last av Engiish firm undertook to buy 
50,000 share: at 100 francs each, but the money 
was not to be paid till Mav. In ths meantime a 
uew Syndicate was furmed with a view to float 
theshares and it was represented that the bank 
bad ¢urmounted all is difficu ties, was in po-ses- 
sion of a large capital and was engaged in im- 
portant transactions; but the shares continued to 
fall. By April the bank bad lost all its interest 
in the four coacerne to which it had made ad- 
vances; one of them bad been transferred toa 
man named Wolf, in discharge of loans which he 
bad made to pacify the most urgent creditors, 
and the other, a canal company, had been sold 
up by the Spanish Government, in default of 
payment of the stipulatei annuities. No aesets, 

in short, remaived, and ou the 14th of Apri! 

Davernois was arrested for the 2,900 000 france 
which the bank bad received. Nothing remain- 
ed, and the accou t: had been so loosely kept 

that very impeifect information couli be ob- 
tained as to the disposal of tLe funds. It ap- 
peared, however, that 719,000 franca bid been 

lost in abortive enterprises, that 130 000 france 

haa been paid as commmission, that the | aris 
expenses and sums sent to Madrid for unknown 

purpores had swallowed cp | 074,000 france, that 

Rasetti and the Comte de Choissul were debtors 

to the extent of 272,000 francs, and that of the 

rema‘ning 700,000 francs no account could be 

given ‘The concern, in fact, according to the 

confersion of two employes who left it some time 

before the collapse, bad been a bank only io 


done from 3 headings, one at each end and in|name, without capital, ard without acting 
the centre, and from 130 to 160 feet made at|dircc'ore; its operations had consis'ed almost ex- 
cach hiading. It is rot yet decided whether the |clusively in speculsting with its own shares, and | shell be responsible to the receiver, reserving, | notice cf protect to one member of a firm was 
State wili keep the tunnel in its own hinds and | endeavo.ing by fictitious dealings to prevent their’ of course, its rights as against the companies | sofficient, snd affirmed the judgment in favor 0: 


collect tolle,or leage it out to railroad companies. ' steady depreciations.’’ 





Repudiation in North Carolina. 
A Bitt To Compe THe Sertremest or THe Strate 
Desr at 83 1-3 per Cent. 


A number of bills were introduced on Novem- 
ber 19th in the House of Representatives. now in 
session at Raleigh, N. C., the most important of 
which was a bill to provide for the compromise 
and settlement -f the State debt, introduced by 
Col. S. McD. Tate of Burke, the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. The bill is sapple- 
mental toa preamble in which are recited the 


were based, and the reckless legislation and 


taxpayers bad no control in public affairs. 


fund. 


terest on tke first-class or old bonds. 


proviso that the State may, within ten years 


and 8x per cent, interest. 


ten y.ars to run, interest guaranteed; and i 


of five Commissioners, with the concurrence o 
tbe Senate, who shall bold and operate and com 


convicte, 
The Governor’s messages makes a atatemen 


Governor says: 
** The people cannot pay the annual in‘eres 


the ordinary expenses of the State government 
and the question arices a3 to the best mode and 
manner of its adjustment. 

Various plans nave baen suggerted in relation 
; to this eal jst, but in matters of business two or 
| more parties are vecessary to a contract, and to 
give it any validity it must have the assent of 
both. 


State debt, because it is fi'li\d with the fate o 
future cous quences which may ultimately re 


sbame and humiliation of the State, 





ing workshops, furnaces, &c., at a cost not ex 
cveding, for the present, $175,000. 


public, 
$50 000 will be r quired, making a total capita 
of $226 0(0"’ 





into 356,000,000 tons of carfcnic scid; and as 
maiuing cases of combustion—wood, oils, etc — 
represent the fifth of the preoscing qnantity, it 
folloavs tuat mavufactures, navigation, aud dc- 
mestic ecoucmy pour into the atm:«sphers the 
prodigious quantity of 427,000,000 tous of car- 
oonic acid # year. In ths volapic regions of the 
globe carbonic acid escap:s from craters and fis- 
sures in actual torrents, producing a mars of gas 
ien times greater than the precediug. 





Aw InterRnaTionaL Raitwar Conxoeest,--The 
Swiss Government presented some diys ago 
notes at London, Berliv, Paris, St Petersburg 
Vienna avd Rome, ,roposing to convoke an 
internation»! congress of all railway adminie- 
trations in Europe, Ibe following tour pointe 
sre, as it is s.ated, proposed for desiberation: 1, 
[te limits «f the rcs; onsibility of the company 
«hich originally recei.e3s goods for dirtant de:- 
tination and that of the companies which trans- 
j Ort the goods afterward, 2. What is to te con 
sidered a competent tribuval in cases of disputes 
between the diverse interests? 3. ‘Ibe establish- 
ment of a uniform procedure t» uscertain the 
damages caua-d to goods during the time that 
they are in the keeping of the railway c»mpsno- 
ies. 4. The acceptance, aa a general rnle, that 
the company which finally delivers the goods 





reasons for not paying all debts, namely, the 
destruction of the pr: perty on which the bonds 


management of the finances at a time when the 
The 
bill provides for a new State ce>t, to be call the 
consolidated debt, and carries a tax levy to pay 
the interest on it, and a reserve for a einking 


1t then declares all bonds issued under legis- 
lation before the war as of equal validity, and 
also includes the bonds issued und.r the feni- 
ing ac's of 1865 ani 1868, as they were for io- 
It then 
provides that the Treasurer shall issue the new 
bonds to the holders of this first-class or old 
bonds at 33 !-3 per cent on the principal, or in 
other words, give one bond for three old ones, 
with the past due interest attacked. All other 
bonds are ignored, It then authoriz 8 the North 
Carolina Railroad Company to buy the construc- 
tion bonds, so called and gives that company 
the right to buy the stock of the Stite for tne 
company, and turns over all right of the S‘ate 
© repres:ntation by proxy or directors in the 
company to the private stockhold-re, with a 


purchase that interest again by paying ths cost 

Ancther seciion provides for the purchase by 
the Pabltc Treasurer of the Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad, if the same can be done at the 
sale fur $800,00), payable in State bonds, with 


provides for the appointment by the Gove nor 


plete the Western North Carolina Railroad with 


of the public debt, ‘* about as correct as it can 
be made at present,’’ and including arreara of 


interest the amount is $38,921,848 The interest 
item is $9 956,801, and rapid:y increasing. The 


as it accrues on the entire debt, in addition to 


The “Panic” and the Northwest. 


A year ago a terrible panic paral) #3d the busi- 
ness of the country. Jay Cooke & Co. and many 
other large hcures failed; the banks ia New York 
and St, Louis aud mo t other cities stopped pay- 
ment, and financisl ruin stared io the face 
everybody who had avy considerable indebted. 
arss afloat. Some of our own banks bowed be- 


fore the storm but more of them braved it, it is 
believed, than in any other city in the country. 
From this disaster the Weat began to recover 
sooner than any other section of the Union The 
improvenent bas been vlowly bat steadily going 
forward, till now bat little remains to remind 
us of the dangersand tiiale through which we 
were passing only a year ago. The causes which 
have promote! this early retarn to comparati¢s 
prosperity cau be found largely in the remune.- 
rative prices our farmers have received for their 
preducts; the fact that they had lest yearan 
abundanc,s of them to sell; that their eastern 
and European cu-tomers were forced to kave 
them; and that the freight charges for the year 
have been on an average less thau usual. Dur- 
ing all these months our people have been jp rac- 
tising closs economy. They have gold more io 
values than they have bought, and hexce some 
have been I'quidating obligations, while others 
have been speedily adding to their wealth avd 
prosperity. 

I: is now estimated by our best-informed com. 
mercial statisticians that oar shipments of c- 
reals eastwards this year may fall beluw those of 
the list about 10 per cent. While, sioce July, 
the price of wheat has been much lower than for 
the year previous, the better figures realiz.d ou 
corn and oate, and som» artioics of provi-ions 
will make the value of our exports eastward 
fully equal to what they were for the year 1873, 
Che footings of the va'ues of these shipments 
were just about $200,CO) 000. It is easy to see 
how, by econom # ng iu a hundred ways, the 
t| Ps0ple of the West have probably saved some 
millions of dollars during the past year. Heace 
; | the better condition of trade, and the healthier 
. | activity among our merchants and dealere thin 
is claime! for New York aud other citivs upon 
the Atlantic seaboard, 
t With a right understanding of that fundamen- 

tal principle thet to Luy less thin we evil always 
tends to make us richer, and by acting rigidly 
in accordance with it, the West can bid defiance 
to all commercial crisis, If our export tr. de— 
not to epeak of our lumber, manufactores, and 
other products—now fo ts up in a8 ngle year to 
$00,000,000. what will it be before the century 
‘| closes? It might be pleacant to take that first 
shipment of gialn—seven'y-sight tushe's cf 
»| wheat, ooly thirty-six years sago—as a bass to 





iv this 
Tribune, 


estimate our chances for permanent prosperi y 
city and the Northwest,—Ch'osgu 


Tus Copper Mines or Lake Superior. —More 


1 earaestly recommend t» your careful atten. 
tion aod consideration the adjustment of the 


dcund to the honor ani good name or the 


AN OTTAWA (Orrespundent writes to the Toronto 
Globe: * It is sid an American firm b-s offered | mags of native copper was found on the premi- 
to organize a company to develop the Baldwin 
[rou Mine, and are prepared to begin by bnild- 


They are 
willing to take e'ock in the company themselves 
to the extent of $76,(00, on coudition that the 
county of Ottawa and this city will each grant a 
bonus of $25,000 in aid cf the ent-r; rise, the 
balance of $50,000 stock to be taken up by the 
ln addition to this a working fond of 


M. Gavtikg, in his revent work on Chemistry, 
estimates tuat there are annually «extracted from 
the bowels of the e:rth und consumed, 130 060- 
000 tons cf cosl, containing, on an average, 
seventy-five per cent. « f carbon—938,0U0,009 tons 
of cartoon beiog, therefore, annually transformed 


suming, as a m: derate ca!culatiun, that the re- 


than twenty-five years azo it was discovered that 
copper mines had been woiked on the shores of 
Lake Super‘or in ages so remote that their pe~ 
{| riod in the history of the earth could only be 

vovj ctured, though the fact that copper imple. 
men's have bevn found among the remains of 
the mound bailders leaves litile douvt that the 
same pre-hestoric race wera the fi.s) miners in 
North Awerica. V ory recently an enormous 


acs of the Minong Mining Company «f Detroit on 
Isle Royal, in a pit which bad been «xcavated 
hy the avci nt m ners. Like similar masses 
found elsewhere iu the Like Saperior region, 
this was probably left by th» mound builders 
because they had not suffi isot mechanical inge- 
nuity to raise 80 heavy a body of metal, and eo 
had contented themselves with bammering : ff 
all prejecting angles, leaving the mass quite 
smooth. A letter from Mr. A. O. Davis who 
1| discovered the Is!e Royal specimen, to the Presie 
dent of the Western Rsverve Historical Svc ety, 
siys that the pit in which it wos found is one of 
a series eunk on a belt which for a mile anda 
half had been comp'et ly m ned by the ancient 
wo kmen. lt took four days t> get the water 
out of this pit. Mr. Davie expresecs the opinion 
that timber must have been very scarce on the 
island at tue time the pit was originally opened 
from the fict that the miners used large granite 
boulders to hold up the hanging groun4; vould- 
ers that would weigh from 400 to 500 pounds 
where apy modern miner would use timber to 
prevent the ground from falling in. 
NN 





A PartNer’s INpoRSEMENT. -Among the lite 
decisions by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
there is the following, involving the vizht ofa 
partner to indoree the frm name: Tue Second 
National Bank of Titussi'le brought euit oo an 
indorseement of Oolling t1others on @ note bear- 
ing the ueme of the firm, given without the 
knowledge or consent of the other memberr. 
The bank, plalotiffs ia the lower Court, baving 
led a copy of the note, the defendants filed 
sepirate affidsvite of defense, setting forth the 
fact that it was indorsed ; that the firm had no 
interest in the note, and never receiv d eny 
cousideration tor the indo:s+ment thereof, and 
that it was not indorsed in the regular course of 
thcir busines. Two of the members ewore that 
they never received any notice of the proteet, 
but the third did pot. 

Upon a rale to show cause why jedgment 
should not be entered for want of a suflicient 
affidavit of defense, the Court entered judgment 
for plaintiff. 

The higher Court exprezced the opinion that 





- which preceded it in the carrying. ‘ the bank,—Pittsburgh Commercial, 
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THE ALBION. 
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INSURANCE, 


——— 


OFF¥ICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 287Tu, 1874. 

fa THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO TH) 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE 


cEemBER, 1873: 

Pre1aiums received on Marioe Risks from *st 

Jan.. 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873....+0-eee++0-$6,5)1,114 2: 
Premiums on lolicies not marked off Ist Jan- 

UATY, 1B73..cccccevccteecreesercecsseeeees 2y212,160 7 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... $8,723,274 9 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Kisks disconnected 


Prontume marked off from let J 1873, 

emiums marked otf from Ist January, 1575, 

to Slat December, 1873..0++eeececereeeseee$0y200,016 7) 
id during the same 


“periods 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses. coec-cocccecce$l 250,919 26 
The Company has the following assets, Viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks... 400000000 ++$8,567,105 Ce 
Loans y Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 06 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 5 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estiputed at....eeeereeereee 422,894 a0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable........ 2,835,302 21 
Cash in Bank eccsescceccccceses 521,380 Ib 
Total amount of Assets......2.+++++.$15,613,642 5: 
SIX PEK CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei, 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will te 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legu) 
representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the 3rd of Febiu- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease 
The to be produced at the time of paymen 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemptior 
will be im gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company sve sue year endin 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be isued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


oeevecccececs eessooed 


2,960,882 49 


aeeeeseee 




















TRUSTEES, 

WituiaM H, Wess, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorvoy W. Burynam, 
Faeperick Cuauncy, 
Cuaxces P. Borverr, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rost, Bb, Mintuay, 
Roser L. Stewart, 
Wiis E, Bunkers, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanver V. Biar re, 
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WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
P.O. Box608 BALTIMORE. Mo 


Exceute with care, Commission orders in ST¢(rCKS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURIT! IE: 
BOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS and SECURITIT , 
nd COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


New York Correspondents : 
Hallgerten & Co, Creenbaum Bros, & Co 


Iron and Steel Rails. 
Railroad Securities Negotiated, 


William A. Guest & Co., 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and.16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance, 


__OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Kisk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The m6st southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HEADLANDs. 
Tons. 


SPAIN... ccceee 







EGYPT....++ 50! 

ITALY ..ccccceesseee oe i EEN 
FRANCE.... seeee+-3678 ENGLAND 
HOLLAND......+++0+--3847  HELVETIA ........3970 
DENMARK ....0000000-3724 ERIN .ccccesceeeeee A040 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 

Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 

New York. 

Jabin passage to Liverpool......++.+eeees+e0-$70 and $80 

Pre;aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
en. 

‘The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 

largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

are spar-decked, affording every i for the com- 

fort of p an ing speed, safety and com- 








fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE STATE LINE. 








iO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Svare oF Pennsytvanta, | State or Nevapa, 
State or Vireinia, Stare or Inpiana, 
SraTe or Gronaia, STatTE OF ALABAMA, 
Srate or FLoripa, Srate or Lovistana, 
SraTe oF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weexiy Sarines in June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATES3 OF PASSAGE, 

Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, dling to 
Return Tickets—g120 and $140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 currency, 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Line or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing, opply to 

AUDSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 

No. 72 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Boston. 

GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 











STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Bolivia, Saturday....Dec. 5)Vietoria, Saurday...Dec. 26 
Elysia, Saturday.... Dec. 12\Ethiopia, Saturday..Jan. 2 
Caifornia, Saturday..Dec. 19|Utopia, Saturday....Jan. 9 
RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, di to 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


dations. 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 


pany’s ottices, 7 wiing Green, New York. 
HENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 





Acaputco, Com. A. G. Gray, Dec. 5, 12 noon. 
Coton, Capt. Z. L. Tannen, Dec. 19, 12 noon. 


And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Paeific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 





The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
ling to dation. 


21 Guineas, 


FROM S2Y YeBK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

———— Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
* ay ae a wpe] ports. 

‘or Freight a ee apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. eeed _— 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N.Y 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 













Steamers—FRomM PHILADELPHIA : 
INDIANA...... - Tuurspay, Dec. 3 
*ABBOISE “ Dec. 10 
PENNSYLVAN “ Dec. 17 
ILLINOIS o Dec. 24 
OHO. .cerccece * Dec. 31 

_ Ga Rates of pomen payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and pn at 


reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ce ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLINE, . 
sailing Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 
la” Drafts on England and Ireland. 








“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N.Y, 


PRICE $82.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurcr of Monroe COanty. 


Hevena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 


~NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Strect, \. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN&SSS. 

Receive LEPOSITS subject to CIIECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 

the CLEARING nOUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGFNCIES 
Keep transfer-booke, rc gister STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS anid other corporations and for 
ndiy duals. 








WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President 
ANUREW McKINNEY, Vic-Presideni. 





require. 


Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 


CHINA.cccccce....cocccccccoceces secccevccsccecsssDet. 1 
VaRCOUVEReccccccccocccccccccccccccesccsccccoce DOG. 19 


For freight and passage, or further information, ap, ‘y at 
the Company’s Ottice, on wharf, foot ot Canal street, New 


York. 
RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Superin 





Director. 


BIERC?C RS 








Charles Stanton «OW. Park, 
John H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Abe Denison, Alexander E. Orr 
| George th. Kissell, w en, 
WitliamH. Breeden Aaron Claflin 
Fohn G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 

William Foster, Jr., Shristopher Meyer 

3. M. Van Nort, G. P. Lowrey, 

4. Moki - Wiliam H. Poster 


“HN T. BANKER, Secretary. 


STEEL PENS. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
B&R One Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GB To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 














APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCiLopepra was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
rge s to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet — only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest le dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh d inl , and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘Che work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for eariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have — suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
ow! 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur¢ 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 

ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on dae 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 

‘avo volumes, eac t: g about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with colored Lith phic Maps. 








ge. 








PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Sh, pee VOl.ecccecccccccscccccee$D 
In Library Leather, per vol....... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol...... 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, VOlecccccccee 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol....cccceccccsescseesl™ OO 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes rt! 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedis,, 
showing type, i!'ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, ct 
etl 

i lass Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addret 1<e Pyblishers, 


¥. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK 






- 7 00 











